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Visiting and Reception Toilettes. 
Fic. 1.—Suit of bright blue poplin, composed 
The skirt 

with a bias fold of black satin, forming a Greek 
~ figure, with a black and white galloon set zigzag 

between the narrow interstices, 


of skirt and redingote. 


is trimmed in the same 
manner, and is confined 
at the top by three jet 
sash rings, fastened to- 
gether with black and 
white cords. . The red- 
ingote is trimmed round 
the edge with a bias 
fold of black satin. 
Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with blue satin 
and blue velvet flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress_ of 


mauve satin, trimmed , 


with bias folds of a 
darker shade, finished 
at each end with a but- 
ton covered with the 
same satin as the fold. 


On each side. of, the; +; 


front breadth, nearly 
under the arm, these 
folds simulate broad 
sash ends, ending in 
lozenges, and the end 
of which is trimmed 
with buttoris and fringe. 
The high’ ‘waist “is 
trimmed with a. simu- 
lated bertha of bias 
folds and net fringe; 
the bottom of the sleeves 
has a similar bias fold, 
running up toward the 


elbow, and finished with’ - 


fringe. Coral comb and 
pin. ; 


Winter Street Cos- 
tumes. 


See illustration, page 264, - 


Fig. 1.—Gentleman’s 
Dress. Sack over-coat, 
of dark brown beaver, 
with fur collar, cuffs, 
edge, and lining. The . 
over-coat is fastened in 
front with three loops of 
heavysilk cord. Panta- 
loons, nearly tight, of ol- 
ive-green cloth. Brown 
scarf-cravat and stand- 
ing collar. A white ; 
Cashmere cache-nez is 
seen above the over- 
coat, confined with a 
gold pin. Dark brown 
ra gloves, edged with 
ur. 


Fig. 2. — Walking 
suit of purple poplin, 
trimmed with black lace 
and’ narrow black” vel- 
vet. “The redingote is 
trimmed en ‘tablier in, 
front, with bias folds of ; 
the same-material as the 


dress, edged on one side . 


with small velvet points, 
and bordered with black 
Jace; similar bias folds, 
bordered with lace, sim- 
ulate scallops on' the'un- 
der-skirt.” Purple velvet 


bonnet, trimmed with ~ i 


black satin folds, velvet 


white feather. 
Fig. 3.—Dress.. of 
Mentana red gros grain, 


corsage, and close 
. Sleeves. Shawl-shaped 
paletot, of black velvet, 
cut in large points at'the 
bottom, and. trimmed 
with satin leaves, sur- 


| mounted by a row of jet nail-heads, and bord- 
ered with two rows of heavy chenille fringe. The 
sleeves and shoulders are trimmed in the same 
manner, except that the fringe is omitted on the 
bottom of the sleeve. Fanchon of white satin 
and lace, trimmed with quilled pinked satin he- 
tween puffs of lace and white satin strings. 


Evening Dresses and Coiffures. 
| »| See illustration, page 264. , 

Fig. »1,—-Black: lace skirt. over. black: silk. 
Corsage low, with short sleeves, covered with 
rich lace. Rich necklace and bracelets of an- 

| tique workmanship. Hair arranged with gold 
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diadem’ and chains. 


Front composed of three 


| bandeaux—two waved arid one smooth—the up- 
per bandeau being made from the bottom up- 
ward, and the others from the top downward. 
The diadem is. easily put in place; the chain, 
however, is, to be wound between each bandeau, 
so as to give lightness to this ornament. 
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Fig. 4 shows the 
back of this coiffure, 
which is a_chignon, 
mounted’ on a comb, 
and accompanied with 
long curls. Over-skirt 
of lilac silk, cut open at 
the sides, and embroid- 
ered round the edge, 
which. is also bordered 
with «crystal. grelots. 
Under-skirt of white 
silk, trimmed with three 
rouleaux, which. also 


%, fasten the over-skirt at 


the ‘sides. - Low cor- 
sage, with loose sleeves, 
trimmed with a deep 
frill of lacé.. White silk 
belt, with bow behind, 
without’ ends. Lilac 
kid gloves and white 
fan. 

Fig. .2.—Over-skirt 
of mauve silk, with 
train, and looped in 
front with roses. Un- 
der-skirt of white silk, 
trimmed with several 
narrow flounces. Low 
corsage with short 
sleeves, of mauve silk, 
with a rose at the belt. 
Lace under-waist. Hair 
adorned with roses and 
ribbons. Part the hair 
about four inches from 
the front, wave it slight- 
ly, and make a double 
puff, on which set a 
small postiche, in a tri- 
angular form, composed 
of three rows of light 
curls, the small ones 
being made on_a stick 
the size of a small pen- 
holder. A ribbon is 
passed under the sec- 
ond row of curls. Rich 
enameled necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets. 
Mauve fan, of the same 
shade as the. dress. 
Mauve sash, with long, 
broad ends. White kid 
gloves. ; « 

Fig. 3, represents the 
back of the same, coif- 
fure. Part the hair in 
a circle on the top, make 


* two rolls of the lower 


part, then with the ends 
and the upper part make 
puffs, surmounted: by a 
bow. On each side is 
a puff and a long curl. 
A rose on each side, 
and a rosette of rib- 
bon on the left side 
complete this coiffure, 
which is only suited to 
blondes. Fourreau of 
blue silk, with low cor- 
sage and short sleeves, 
trimmed: with’ festoons 
of pearls. The four- 
reau’ is open in. front, 
with train, and is edged 
with two frills of rich 
white: lace... Under- 
skirt, of. white satin, 
trimmed with satin rou- 
leaux. Under - waist 
and sleeves of puffed 
lace, edged with point 
lace. Pearl necklace 
and bracelets. 
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THE FOOT. 
T may be doubted whether there exists 
throughout the whole civilized world a well- 
formed foot, Many exquisites of both sexes 
claim admiration for their pedal extremities, 
but it is the boots and shies which cover them 
which we are called on toadmire, Their feet, 
if bared, would present a very great divergence 
from the classical ideal of beauty, The firmly- 
planted foot, neither too large nor too small, 
but justly proportioned to the height and weight 
it sustains, the smooth surface and regularly- 
curved lines, the distinctness of the divisions 
and the perfect formation of each toe, with its 
well-marked separateness, and its gradation of 
size and regularity of detail, to the very:tip of 
the nail, are now to be seen only in art. In 
Greek nature they were found, for the ancient 
sandal, which left the foot unfettered, gave free- 
dom to the development of its natural grace 
and proportions. The modern boot or shoe, 
with the prevalent notion that every thing must 
be sacrificed to smallness, has squeezed the foot 
into a lamp as knotty and irregular as a bit of 
pudding-stone, where the distorted toes are so 
imbedded in the mass and mutilated by the 
pressure that it is impossible to pick them out 
in the individuality and completeness of their 
original forms. 

The process of our dames hardly differs from 
that of the Chinese women, whose feet, from the 
early age of five years, are so firmly bandaged 
that, as they say themeelves, they become dead. 
The extremity below the instep is forced into a 
line with the leg, and two of the toes are bent 
under the sole, and the whole kept in this un- 
natural and painful position by leathern thongs. 
‘The Chinese women, rich and poor, are all,” 
says the traveler Huc, ‘‘lame; at the extremity 
of their legs they have only shapeless stumps, 
always enveloped in bandages, and from which 
all the life has been squeezed out.” 

Young Chinese girls who have not been prop- 
erly brought up, and acquired the accomplish- 
ment of lameness by means of a diligent torture 
of their feet from the earliest childhood, find it 
no easy matter to get married. This fashion 
. of little feet is unquestionably most barbarous, 
absurd, and injurious to the development of the 
physical strength. ‘‘But what means,” asks 
the despairing Huc, “are there of putting a 
stop to the deplorable practice? It is decreed 
by fashion, and who would dare to resist her 
dictates?” He thinks the Europeans have no 
right to be very severe upon the Chinese. We 
may say the same in regard to our American 
dames, for do they not daily torture and deform 
their feet with tight shoes, and resemble in this 
respect—with a difference only in degree—their 
goat-hoofed sisters of the Flowery Kingdom ? 

As our coarse climate forbids the sandal, 
and renders the shoe necessary, care should be 
taken to adapt it as perfectly as possible to the 
natural conformation of the foot.. It should be 
long and wide enough to admit of a free play 
of the toes; the space between the heel and 
sole of the shoe should be firm and of a curve 
the same height as the natural arch of the foot, 


while no part of the artificial covering should. 


be so binding as to prevent the free action of 
the muscles and the circulation of the blood. 
The female shoe or boot now in vogue is, in 
some respects, very faulty. It has but one good 
quality, the square or broadly - rounded. tip, 
which is conformable to the natural shape of 
the end of the foot; and if not made, as it gen- 
erally is, too tight, would be favorable to the 
free action so essential to the ease and beauty 
of the toes. The arch of the shoe is too high, 
and, pressing strongly upward, weakens and 
distorts that of the foot. This defect is in- 
creased by an inordinately high and narrow 
heel—-which is, moreover, brought too far for- 
ward, with a view of giving an artificial appear- 
ance of shortness to the extremity. This posi- 
tion of the heel toward the centre of the foot 
has the same effect as if the buttress of an 
architectural arch was removed from the end 
to its middle. It takes away the strength of 
its natural prop, and makes it a weakness. It 
is thus that our dames in walking have a hob- 
bling gait, as if their feet were poised upon stilts. 
The natural arch of the foot is a distinctive 
mark of what we are pleased to call ourselves— 
a superior race, The African has scarcely any 
arch at all, and “ wid de hollow of his foot he 
makes a hole in de ground” of the Ethiopian 
song is hardly an exaggerated description of 
the negro’s peculiar structure. Fashion, with 
its usual tendency to exaggerate natural beauty, 
adopts the high and forward heel with the view 
of heightening the instep, or increasing the arch 
of the foot which is so much coveted. This at- 
tempt to force a grace beyond the intention of 
nature is followed by the usual result of distor- 
tion and disease. The high and misplaced heel, 





and the other vices of construction of the fash- 
ionable shes or bedt»in vogue, force the toes 
forward; ‘constrict themmviolently, ind not only 
deform the foot but tortare it with various pain- 
ful affections. 

The growing of the nail to the flesh of the toe 
is one of the common*results of wearing a fash- 
ionable or ill-made shoe, This is one of the 


“most painful of affections. In its earliest stage 


it-can be easily remedied by paring the nail al- 
ways in the centre of its frée end, withouttouch- 
ing the angles, until it becomes of a semi-lunar 
shape, with its.concave looking outward. The 
tight and high-heeled shoe, however, must be 
at the same time abandoned, If the disease is 
too severe for this simple remedy recourse must 
be had to the surgeon, who will remove it by 
an operation which is considered, though not 
dangerous, the most painful of his art. He 
will pass with all his force the sharpest blade 
of his scissors between the nail and the flesh of 
the toe down to the very quick, and having sev- 
ered it in two, will, with strong pincers, wrench 
out each half from the ulcerated flesh in which 
it isembedded. Before the discovery of chloro- 
form it was customary for the surgeon to tight- 
en with all his might a bandage about the root 
of the toe, in order to deaden somewhat the ex- 
cessive torture of this operation. 

The corn and bunion come from an enlarge- 
ment of the natural papille which exist every 
where in the skin, and the thickening and hard- 
ening of the integument which surround and 
cover them. They are produced solely by ill- 
fitting shoes. They can be easily relieved by 
cutting, but can only be effectually got rid of 
by the removal of the cause. A corn or bun- 
ion should be dug out in the centre, and never 
pared on the edges. The professional pedicure 
always operates in this way; but with a shrewd, 
though dishonest, compliance with vulgar error, 
he pretends to take out a root which does not ex- 
ist, notwithstanding that he often exhibits one 
in the form of a hog’s bristle, which he has ever 
ready at hand to confirm the public credulity. 

Next to the knife—which is dangerous in a 
clumsy hand—the best remedy is the applica- 
tion, by means of adhesive plaster, of a piece of 
wash-leather, or dou—or spunk, as it is com- 
monly called—cut so as to cover the whole corn, 
and pierced in the centre with a hole corre- 
sponding to the size of its summit. This dif- 
fuses the pressure, and removes the particular 
friction which has created the excrescence. 

The comfort of the foot is only to be secured 
by a properly-made shoe, and its beauty pre- 
served by a freedom from unnatural constraint. 
Where is the modern beauty who would venture 
to uncover her feet before a royal admirer, as 
we are told Madame de Pompadour did not 
hesitate todo? ‘* That which especially aston- 
ished the king,” says her biographer, ‘was a 
pair of pretty bare feet, worthy of marble and 
the sculptor, in a pair of the most rustic-looking 
wooden shoes. By a coquetry that was almost 
artless the pretty milkmaid (the marchioness 
was thus disguised) placed one of her feet upon 
the outside of one of the wooden shoes. The 
king recognized the marchioness, and confessed 
to her that for the first time in his life he felt 
the desire to kiss a pretty foot.” 








GENII GONE WEST. 


LADY-TRAVELER who was recently 

at Baalbec pointed to one of the grand 
ruins and asked a stone-mason,.‘* Why do you 
not do some work like that?” ‘‘ Ah,” said the 
mason, “that kind of work can not be done 
now; it was done by the genii.” ‘‘ But why,” 
urged the lady, ‘‘can not the genii do such 
work now?” The mason replied: “They long 
ago left this part of the world; they are in the 
West now, building great palaces and bridges, 
and boring through mountains.” 

All history verifies the truth of the stone-ma- 
son’s philosophy. Not only have the genii of 
Art gone West to find a field of exertion, but 
all the activities of mind—social, political, and 
religious—have followed the same line of move- 
ment. Why the grand old ideas of the race 
should migrate from one section to another, and 
still another, pressing on toward the farthest 
West, and drawing the pilgrim crowds after 
them in steady and continuous flow, is a mys- 
tery none can solve. The fact, however, is 
plain enough: Ideas are the foremost emi- 
grants; they are the pioneers, and the moving 
masses are only followers. 

The stone-mason’s idea is worth remember- 
ing in another respect. We are very fond of 
contemplating our supposed originality, and of 
priding ourselves upon the wonders of the age 
as very definite characteristics of our wisdom 
and energy. Unfortunately, however, for this 
complacent theory, all our best ideas—such, 
for instance, as the domestic sentiments and 
brotherhood and common rights—were taught 
long ago in Judea, and were given in such per- 
fection as to admit of no change for the better. 
Our apostles of progress may as well confess 
their obligations to the genii. Originality is 
only safe when it humbly and reverently ac- 
knowledges its indebtedness to the past. And 
original thinkers and actors are mainly service- 
able to the world by their fine capacity to man- 
age the forms and shapes of things so as to give 
the soul of the race better accommodations and 








secure a fuller play to its divine instincts. After 
all, our inventions for the most part are big toys, 
helps for childish amusements, charming invita- 
tions to kill time and weaken character; a few 

like the steam-engine and the tele- 
graph, the others only show how great we are 
in little things. Jack Horner, over his pie, un- 
derstood the-matter exactly-—‘‘ What:a great 
boy am I!” 

—————=—EEEE=SES 
MANNERS: UPON THE ROAD. 
Another Detter to-Bplcurus. — 
DEAR EPICURUS;—I observe: so 
growing an-interest: in the, question of 
dinner that I feel justified in returning to the 
subject, and treating a little farther of our prop- 
er manners in the preparation and eating of 
food. I am the more inclined to it because to- 
day as I sat at dinner at a public table in what 
is called a ‘* first-class” hotel, and where cer- 
tainly the prices deserve that distinction, my 
neighbor said to me: 

“Look at that mutton! no fat; no gravy ; 
nothing but a tough slice of leather, cold and 
indigestible. I believe there is more food 
wasted in this house than is consumed.” 

Then came a half of a quail upon a piece of 
hard toast saturated with butter, and cold as a 
clam, It was attended with some Lima beans 
immersed in a very questionable whitish liquid 
or sauce; a little half-spoiled canned tomato, 
and some succotash. If you saw venison upon 
the bill and hopefully asked for it, its coming 
undeceived you, for it was a thin slab of red 
flesh, so cold and so forlorn.that you had not 
the heart or the stomach to devour it. The 
peroration of this lamentable repast was a thin 
layer of sour apple upon a thick white solid 
paste, called apple-pie, a melancholy Char- 
lotte Russe, and thin ice-cream. 

For this banquet what did we not pay? 
The charge, I think, was a dollar and a half! 
But even this sorry feast came very slowly and 
very sloppingly. We waited long and long; 
then there was a rush, a hasty dump of little 
dishes and the full horror was revealed. The 
American goes through life eating such dinners, 
and they serve to help him through very swift- 
ly. He pays enormous sums of money for such 
a wanton misuse of the generous bounty of na- 
ture, and such assaults upon his own comfort 
and welfare. The truth, my dear Epicurus, 
was forced upon me with renewed impressive- 
ness that we buy less for our money than any 
people in the world. 

The difficulty is that we do not insist upon 
applying our real knowledge and good sense. 
Last week, for instance, as I was traveling by 
the Great North and Sonth Midland Junction 
Road the car was crowded with intelligent men. 
There were probably fifty of us in that car. 
The day was not very cold, and yet we sat her- 
metically sealed up in the awful box until a 
lady, a way-passenger, opened a window and 
respited us a little. All the vents were closed. 
It was a cruel experiment. Now I suppose 
there were very few persons indeed in that car 
who did not know perfectly well that it was a 
violation of the simplest law of health, We 
were breathing typhus; we were really shorten- 
ing our lives, and yet, when the intrepid lady 
opened the window—and it is generally a wo- 
man who is the good angel in these extremities 
—every body looked as if she had designs upon 
our lives, and were a mild type of assassin. 

Now, if sensible men will deliberately immure 
themselves in a black hole, and positively re- 
fuse to be succored, the hotel-keeper knows 
very well that they will not quarrel with clam- 
cold leather called by the name of various 
meats. Don’t tell me that it is painful to see 
a man of my years thinking so much of his din- 
ner. How can I help thinking of it when you 
give mea stone for bread? I naturally expect 
that my-dinner will be so cooked as to whet 
appetite with pleasure. I say that I naturally 
expect it, and every man has a right to indulge 
that expectation. Do I anticipate as of course 
that my shoes will pinch me when the shoe- 


‘maker sends them home? Do I submit to 


them if they cramp my feet, and then blandly 
pay Crispin as if he had done me a high favor? 
Or when my tailor sends me trowsers and coats 
(excuse the plural, it sounds better) that I can 
not wear because they do not fit me, do I keep 
them merely because I can get them on? 

Why do I submit to a dinner that does not 
fit me? Why does the throng of busy men in 
New York submit to what is called dinner at 
almost every public eating-house in the city ? 
Some two or three years ago my occasions used 
to call me to the neighborhood of Tammany 
Hall, and I was several times taken to lunch at 
a vast feeding-trough called—well! no matter 
for the exact name. But, great Heavens; what 
a spectacle for civilized man! Standing or sit- 
ting upon high stools at a long counter sat a 
solemn line of my fellow-beings cramming food. 
They ate against time. It was the naked, gross, 
sensual act of eating. It was eating as animals 
eat; and all the benefit which is derived even 
to that function from our humanity was wholly 
lost. I went into other places of the kind. I 
became painfully interested, and made the tour 
of the eating-houses in the lower part of the 
city, to which so many thousands of New York- 
ets daily resort, My dear Epicurus, I no lon- 











ger wondered why we submit so patiently to the 
thirteenthipassenger:in the omnibus, or to the 
horrorsof the air-tight car, or to the bland im- 
positions of the. hotel, 

It is an-uncomfortable reflection, but we are 
a pusillanimous people in these respects, For 
think of the-sums of money that we daily ex- 
pend down town for what is called dinner! I 
don’t mean at Delmonico’s, There you pay a 
good price, and you get a good dinner. But 
I speak of the dining-rooms for the many, and 
upon the whole, with exceptions, which we will 
all gratefully acknowledge, what general nasti- 
ness! Yet it is perfectly possible to have a 
restaurant of a simplicity and neatness which 
no gilded “establishment” suggests, at which 
shall be eaten honest joints plainly and well 
cooked with all the skill of Caréme, and bread 
light and nutritious, and all things shall be sim- 
ple and neat to correspond. 

Why, dear youth, when I was upon my tray- 
els, and had reached England in the grand tour, 
I made one of the most charming and familiar 
excursions of the traveler in that country to see 
the noble estate of Chatsworth, At the edge 
of evening we stopped at the little inn where 
we were to pass the night, and were shown into 
the parlor, dingy yet perfectly clean, and with 
an air of quiet domesticity which instantly sug- 
gested the good old phrase of Falstaff’s. But 
how, tell me, could any body evor dream of tak- 
ing his ease in the wonderful “‘ssloons” of our 
great hotels? I don’t depreciate them. But 
there is a certain comfortable coziness which 
they do not have, and which we found in the 
pleasant country inn at Chatsworth. 

By-and-by it was tea-time. Oh, happy hour 
after a day’s travel! The arrival at a famous 
place, and the delightful sense of impending 
pleasure, and the cheerful refreshment of the 
person, the appetizing expectation, and at last 
tea in its highest sense—a blending of the great 
banquet of the day with the evening repast—a 
dinner in undress—this is among the sunny 
memories. I know men who remember par- 
ticular cigars smoked long years ago, a certain 
bottle of wine, a lunch or a dinner, and they 
have become integral parts of noble scenery, so 
to say—of the Lake of Geneva, for instance, or 
of the Col de Balme. Must I confess it, dear 
friend—that Chatsworth tea is one of those 
memories? ‘There was some tender cold meat, 
some transparent jelly and toothsome jam, the 
whitest and best of bread, with butter that 
seemed churned in a butter-cup, and relays of 
brown, soft, crisp toast, and delicate tea made 
strong with boiling not with simmering water. 
And such a snowy table-cloth, and such fine, 
snowy napkins—tell me, beloved Telemachus 
and traveler, hast thou ever found the snowy 
linen in the country inns of our native land ? 

The answer is, I know, that in a country 
where every body travels you can not expect 
the advantages of that in which few persons, 
and they generally rich, are travelers. Are we 
then to agree that the price of improved travel 
in every respect is cleanliness, neatness? I 
insist that if this be the price it is extravagant, 
outrageous, impossible, and should be stoutly 
resisted. But it is not true that such is the 
price. I know some of the best hotels where 
every man who washes his hands before dinner 
takes a fresh towel from the pile. So far, good. 
Let us only go further. Let this same spirit 


- pervade and transform the whole house; for 


even in such houses there are unclean horrors 
of which nothing is to be said; they are un- 
mentionable. 

Now, I understand that the dinner reform is to 
be attempted in the city of New York. The great 
prices paid for poor dinners have at last aroused 
enough interest to promise the establishment of 
a club under the management of that friend of 
humanity, M. Pierre Blot. I have not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, but I have often 
reflected, that he was one of the most useful 
travelers who ever came to these shores; and 
I have read with tranquil satisfaction the me- 
nus, & French word which I hope you will par- 
don for the sake of association, and which, 
roughly Englished, is the bills of fare, which he 
composes and prints in his brief, and, if I may 
use the expression, succulent, articles upon din- 
ners. Indeed, with a nimble fancy, you can 
dine, or at least lunch, very acceptably off one 
of these charming compositions of M. Blot. 
And now he proposes to give us the sequel of 
the Barmecide feast of his pages; to make his 
dinners real, I wish him success. 

The other day the. beautiful Gwendoline 
Smith, who is engaged to the young assistant 
of the Reverend Doctor Chimes, a young wo- 
man whom you know perfectly well, wrote to 
ask me, as an old friend of the family, whether 
I advised her to join the class to hear lectures 
upon Chaldaic antiquities, which was forming 
by Mrs. Tilbury, and the price of which for the 
winter term would be twenty dollars. I an- 
swered Gwendoline that I advised her rather to 
pay the moderate sum which would admit her 
to Professor Blot’s lectures. First, let Gwen- 
doline, who is to marry a poor young man, 
know how to direct her cook to get a proper 
dinner, and then she will have time enough for 
Chaldea. Good-by, my dear Epicurus; if you 
would like to try the new Blot dinner, I am at 
your service, Your friend, 

Ax Oxp BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 





GENTLEMEN'S COSTUMES. 


HE illustrations of costumes for gentlemen 
given in the last number of the Bazar have 
been so extensively copied that we are convinced 
that some further details on the subject will be 
acceptable to our readers. The prevailing style 
for evening wear is a black- cloth dress-coat cut 
to roll very low and faced with silk, The vest 
may be of the same material, or of silk, either 
white or black. It should be cut with low, roll- 
ing collar. ‘Three buttons in front. Black 
pantaloons fitting the form closely. 

Street suits are double-breasted sack-coats of 
medium length with easy, graceful-fitting shoul- 
ders. Sleeves slightly full. Vest without collar. 
Suits of this kind are usually bound with fine 
silk binding. Black pantaloons, made close- 
fitting. English cloths and cassimerec are in 
favor. 

Business suits are of plain and mixed materials. 
The coat is single-breasted and cut away to roll 
low. Short waist with skirt flaps at the waist. 
Vest buttoning to the throat without collar. 
Pantaloons of hair-line stripes with broad stripe 
on the outside seam, or light- mixed cassimere, 
made demi-tight. English sacks are also worn, 
cut very short, single-breasted, and with small 
collar. 


NECK-TIES, COLLARS, AND SHIRTS. 


Neck-ties, or scarfs, for opera and balls are of 
white silk, satin, or muslin ornamented with me- 
dallions of embroidery and lace at the ends. 
Black lace barbes and bows of fine thread lace 
with pendants are also fashionable. For ordi- 
nary wear there are satin scarfs of every shade, 
in plain colors and striped, and the Louis Qua- 
torze brocaded patterns. : 

‘Turned-down collars are not so deeply pointed 
as the Shakspeares. A new and pretty style has 
the points rounded, ‘The standing collar most 
worn has small points turned over at the throat. 

Pleated shirt-fronts for general use have three 
or four pleats each side of the centre pleat. For 
full dress the neatest patterns are made of double 
linea with embroidered medallions around the 
studs, and occasionally a row of needle-work on 
each side of the box pleat. An elaborate design 
in linen cambric has a wide hem-stitched pleat 
for studs, and the whole bosom formed of tiny 
diamonds, of alternately thin and thick material. 
The puffed and blouse bosoms so popular at 
the South are seldom worn here. 

Handkerchiefs of fine linen cambric for full 
dress have the monogram embroidered in a cor- 
ner above a hem two inches wide. Colored 
monograms and stripes are only suitable for 
morning use. When prettily needle-worked on 
fine material these are sold at from $24 to $36 a 
dozen, With one embroidered initial they vary 
from $18 to $30. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE AND SMOKING-JACKETS, 


Comfortable dressing-gowns, suitable for inva- 
lids, are made of printed flannels of quiet colors, 
trimmed with crimson or blue, and in gay cash- 
mere patterns. These range from $2¢ to $35, 
according to the quality of material used and 
the work on them. A breakfast robe of me- 
dium length is of light French cloth, faced with 
scarlet silk quilted in diamonds. Silk cord and 
tassel. A gorgeous robe of soft Haytienne silk 
is a palm-leaf pattern of brilliant Persian colors. 
Ornamental loops in front and heavy cords and 
tassels. Price $95. 

Short smoking-jackets are of cloth and-of silk- 
en fabrics. One of brown silk, lined with maz- 
arine blue, may be worn on either side. It is 
quilted throughout in diamonds, and trimmed 
with a band of corded silk. Price $45. An- 
other at the same price is of thick gray beaver, 
braided and bound with black. Plainer styles 
are sold at $20, and others as low as $12. 


JEWELRY. 


A novel design in searf-slides represents a ken- 
nel with projecting roof of Etruscan gold. A 
dog's head of amethyst peers from beneath, striv- 
ing to break loose from a golden rope. Anoth- 
er is a sagacious-looking animal of Oriental to- 
paz, with a golden basket in his mouth. The 
willow braids in the basket are perfectly imitated. 
There are Zouaves of pink coral and Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, amethyst poodles, and hounds with 
diamond collars, horse-shoes, and a sheep’s head 
with golden horns, a coral squirrel on a golden 
branch, and a rose with a diamond dew-drop in 
the heart. Massive rings of Roman gold are en- 
ameled with black, and studded with diamonds. 
Monograms and initials are engraved on others, 
and again there are those ornamented with scar- 
abei and doves, and cherubs in Byzantine mo- 
saics. 

A most grotesque pin from the Paris Exposi- 
tion is a skull with helmet. ‘The heavy lower 
jaw and green eyes of emeralds are made to 
move about by galvanism from a battery conceal- 
ed in the vest pocket. Others are of crystallized 
quartz over painted heads, grimalkins, and ter- 
riers, A medieval-shaped pin of the pure green 
chrysoprase is very handsome. A large garnet is 
incrusted with diamonds. A huge fly is of the 
Mont Blanc ruby, with colors as varied as an 
opal. A golden screw holds the scarf most se- 
curely, and a white topaz dog, with a cane in his 
mouth, is beautifully mounted in Etruscan gold. 

Sleeve-buttons are worn very large. ‘I‘here 
are antique cameos, a different profile on each 
button. A skating set, pin and buttons, is of 
pale yellow gold with platina skates on each 
piece. A hunting set is of black onyx, set with 
diamonds to represent a horse and jockey leap- 
ing a hurdle. Another onyx has diamond fig- 
ures dancing the German. 

The spiral stud is preferred to all others. It is 
always small and neat, and requires only an eye- 





let in the shirt-bosom instead of a button-hole. 
Tiny diamonds, Naples coral, emeralds, opals, 
and plain gold are the favorite styles. ‘There 
are some beautiful square studs of topaz, with 
diamond butterfly and onyx cup, displaying three 
different strata of color. A diamond is in the 
centre of the cup, 


es 


LADIES’ FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES. 


Some tasteful ball dresses for very young la- 
dies have just been completed. They are made 
of white tarlatan and should be worn over silk. 
The first we will describe has three skirts, A 


_thick roll or piping of white satin surrounds the 


edge of the long rounded train. A box-pleated 
ruche of tarlatan notched on either side is above 
the roll. ‘Three wide puffs finish the trimming 
of the lowest skirt, reaching almost to the knee 
in front. The second skirt is bordered by a puff 
over satin ribbon. ‘The gathering is an inch 
from the edge at the top and bottom, forming a 
ruffle on both sides. Deep Vandykes are cut out 
around the uvper skirt. These are bound with 
corded silk headed by a narrow feather trimming. 
White acorns are pendent from each point. Low 
round corsage laced at the back over white silk. 
Puffs and ruches of illusion, in which corded 
fringe with crystal drops is introduced, form the 
bertha and sleeves. Belt with sash of white silk, 
corded and fringed with crystal. 

Another tulle dress has a low waist, trimmed 
about the neck with tulle leaves, bound in satin 
and edged with fringe. Roman pearls set in 
silver button the corsage in front. A satin band 
two inches wide surrounds the skirt, above which 
are fine box-pleated rutiles, and puffs of tulle half 
a yard deep. The long tunic of tulle is bord- 
ered with satin like the skirt, and wide silk 
fringe. The right side of the tunic is pointed. 
On the left it is looped up by a crescent-shaped 
band of satin, from which falls a wing-like sash 
trimmed with fringe. An cutlay of $110 will 
cover the expense of either of these dresses. 

A handsome dress for a brunette is of capucine 
satin, of a superior quality, sold at $15 a yard. 
The trained skirt is very wide, gored to fit plain 
over the hips. ‘The two widths at the back 
are gauged. A tunic with round apron-front is 
simulated by a white satin fold covered with a 
passementerie of Cluny lace and gilt, fringed 
with bunches of pearl berries. A ladder trim- 
ming of folds of the dress satin, piped with white, 
are arranged perpendicularly on the front and 
side widths following the line of the tunic. On 
the waist are Grecian folds of white illusion, 
strapped with satin. Inside of the neck is a 
blonde edge and insertion, through which are 
three rows of narrow velvet the shade of the 
dress. ‘The short sleeves are concealed by the 
Greek bertha. Belt bound with white. Bow in 
front without sash ends. 

A most elegant evening dress for half mourn- 
ing is made of white gros grain. The trained 
skirt two yards and a quarter long is trimmed 
with leaves of Chambery gauze alternating with 
others of gros grain bound with black satin. 
The tunic of Chambery striped with satin has a 
gros grain apron-front surrounded with folds of 
satin with black piping in the centre. ‘Two wide 
flounces of Chantilly lace adorn the tunic. High 
corsage and tight sleeves. A Pompadour square 
trimming is formed on the waist by narrow Chan- 
tilly. Pointed trimming of leaves in the back. 
Lace on the cuffs. White satin buttons with 
Wack velvet stars in the centre. The waist of 
this dress and the others described before it is 
lined with silk. ‘The best modistes use silk in- 
stead of linen, as it does not stretch out of shape, 
fits more neatly to the figure, and is not so cold 
to the touch. 


KID GLOVES. 


Late importations of kid gloves. on some 
new: and graceful designs. The handsomest 
style has a wristband fastened with two studs of 
gilt or silver. A dozen similar studs and a silk 
cord with tassels of crimped silk headed with gilt 
ornament the back. The stitching and embroid- 
ery are neatly done in a contrasting color. ‘The 
wristband is welted and bound with kid to match 
the embroid Brown gloves are still fashion- 
able, ranging from light tan to beurre and cream- 
color for evening and full dress, through all the 
yellow shades to the golden Bismarck and Ve- 
suvius. Lavender, mauve, church purple, and 
Mentana red are stitched on the back with black 
silk in a Greek pattern and bound with black kid. 
Gilt ornaments. Black is bound with white and 
fastened with silver studs. Straw color, pistache, 
and a rosy, flesh-like tint are embroidered with 
black and drawn together by tirettes and tassels. 
A pretty fashion among the seamless gloves is 
a white kid with puffed cuffs fitted to the wrist 
by elastic cords. A scalloped edge falls on the 
arm. Rows of tiny gilt eyelets on the puff are 
interlaced with silk cords. On others are em- 
broidered monograms, true-love knots, bows, 
butterflies, birds, and bees. Rows of feathered 
stitching on the back. Dark kid gauntlets for 
traveling and morning dress are neatly made with 
bias cuffs, welted with white tirettes inside, and 
three silver buttons on the back of the cuff. 


VARIETIES, 


A Merrimac print of an ingenious and intri- 
cate design is called the Devil’s Dream. At the 
first glance you see only a plain purple calico of 
an ordinary pattern, spotted with white and 
black. On looking at it longer a transformation 
takes place, innumerable figures appear—beasts, 
birds, clowns, skeletons, harlequin, fiends, gob- 
lins, and all the demons of Pandemonium are be- 
fore you. 

A pretty lace camisole is made of black gui- 
pure, with rows of scarlet velvet ribbon, inserted 
at intervals of an inch down the whole garment, 


Wide guipure lace around the sacque and sleeves, 
under which is scarlet fiinge of crimped silk. 

It is predicted that outside garments with 
sleeves are to be abandoned for shawl- shaped 
and circular wrappings. Capes and fichus, lapped 
on the breast, are to be made of the material of 
the dress and worn with walking dresses. 

Cotton goods, it appears, reached their lowest 
price about the time we chronicled the last re- 
duction, ‘They have advanced two or three cents 
on the yard within a week. Merchants say they 
will continue to increase. 

Striped silks and satins are in vogue for even- 
ing dresses—rose-color or blue, with white in al- 
ternate stripes an inch wide. ‘They are usually 
made with double skirts, the upper one trimmed 
with a silk ruche and festooned. Lace fichus 
are worn with them. Wide sashes of lace form 
a pretty addition to evening toilets. 

For courtesies extended, thanks are due to 
Madame Diepen; Messrs. Brooks & Co.; W. 
R. Bowne; Unton Apams; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.;. Tirrany & Co.; Browne & SPauLpine ; 
Harris- and others. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae Princess Royau of Prussia, being in 
epistolary mood, wrote to her bright little sis- 
ter Beatrice, of aes, asking what she 
would like as a birthday present. The reply 
was: ‘Send me Bismarck’s head in a charger.”’ 
We expect the young person wouldn’t have writ- 
ten thus if she had remembered how Herop1as 
(who was the first to solicit that style of favor) 
went to the bad and died in exile, and how the 
pretty dancer SaLome, her daughter, whom she 
put up to make the wicked request, falling 
through the ice, had her head separated from 
her body. If the Princess Beatrice really 
wants BisMARCK'S caput, and would avoid Sa- 
LoMe’s fate, she must be careful when she goes 
a-skating. 

—We see it noticed in one of our exchanges 
that Ropert Ty er, Esq., son of ex-President 
TYLER, is editing the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Advertiser, and his cay aren —. type in the 
office. She is simply doing whut forty respect- 
able, intelligent young ladies are doing in one of 
the composing-rooms of HarrPer & Broturrs. 
They occupy a spacious room by themselves, 
earn good wages, and like the occupation. Why 
not? What employment more appropriate or 
agreeable for women than setting type ? 

—Mr. Henry VINCENT, the “ English orator,” 
as he is termed, has been to Newburyport, Mass., 
to visit the tomb of GEorGE WulTFIELp, the 
great. divine who crossed the Atlantic thirteen 
times to preach the gospel to our forefathers. 
He describes it thus: ‘*‘ We descended into a cel- 
lar, through a trap-door behind the ag vel and 
pcre ta padlock from an upright door, we 
entered the tomb of the great preacher. The 
coffin is placed across the other two, and the up- 
per part of the lid “os upon hinges. e 
opened the coffin carefully, and by the light of 
our lamp saw all that was mortal of WurtrieLp. 
The bones are blackened, as though charred by 
fire. Theskullis perfect. He died 98 years ago.” 

—Mr. MartTIN, who edited the Queen’s diary, 
is to be knighted. He is the husband of HELEN 
Faucrt, formerly an eminent actress. 

—Miss BeckwirH is the name of the charming 
young American who has skated herself into the 
good graces of Paris by the grace and agility 
with which she does all sorts of pretty things on 
the Seine. She executes with her skates letters 
not exceeding one foot and a half in length, the 
words thus cut being perfectly legible. Their 
majesties watch Miss BeckwiTH’s evolutions 
with great interest. The young lady is consid- 
ered to be one of the prettiest and most accom- 
plished of the American colony in Paris. 

—At_ Sparta, Mississippi, “two tough old 
hearts have just been joined in one,” the two 
membranes belonging respectively to the Rey. 
T. Youna, aged 86, and Mrs. G. Mrxson, aged 83. 
Their united family foots up over 100 children 
and grandchildren. The present one is Y.’s 5th 
better 4. 

—Dr. D. H. Jones, of Brooklyn, has just re- 
covered a verdict of $2000 against the New Haven 
Railroad Company for assault. The Doctor ac- 
companied some ladies to the dépét, and en- 
deavored to escort them to seats in the car, when 
he was assaulted by the employés who were en- 
forcing the rules of the a The ladies 
living on the line of the road say that was a good 
jury to do. 
mpress EUGENIE really said what is 
written in the following paragraph, she has a 
fine power of worrying oye ple : 

‘‘The Empress met M. LEveRRIER at Court, 
and, ignorant that praise of another astronomer, 
M. DELAUNY, was Se to him, said: 
“We were delighted by M. DELauny’s clear lec- 
ture.’ M. LEVERRIER, forgetting the respect 
due to the Empress, angrily replied: ‘ Mon Dicu, 
Madame, where did you acquire patience enough 
to listen to the stupidities DeLauny drivels? 
The Empress coldly replied: ‘At your lecture, 
M. LEVERRIER,’ and walked away. M. LEvER- 
RIER never appeared at Court again.” 

Good anecdote. Probably untrue. 

—The three youngest members of the House 
of Representatives are Haircut (29), of New Jer- 
se  ApaMs (30), of Kentucky, and WASHBURN 
(3, of Indiana. The oldest is THappEus Str- 
VENS a ALLISON, of Indiana, and PoMERoy, 
of New York, are among the handsomest. In 
the Senate, SPRAGUE (37) is the peer, nam and 
Roscoe CONKLING the handsomest and most im- 
— The latter married a sister of Governor 

EYMOUR, Of Utica. 

—The large sums of gold Mr. D1cKEns is accu- 
— by his readings, independently of his 
conan recalls the iact that up to the time 
of Sir WaLTER Scort no author in the United 
Kingdom had been abie to “retire” on the pro- 
ceeds of his literary labors. SHAKSPEARE was 
the first, Porz the second, and Sir WALTER the 
third who realized very large sums from their 
writings. SHAKSPEARE speculated cohsiderably 
and successfully in real estate. In France, Vor- 
TAIRE was the first to realize a fortune from his 
pen, it is said; though a large part of it was due 
to government contracts. 

—Rev. NEwMAN HALL, on getting back to his 
people in London, said he had not received a 
dollar for any of’his sermons or lectures; but, 
somehow, his railroad fares and hotel bills were 
| always paid by somebody without bis knowl- 
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edge. He had preached before several universi- 
ties, and by some of them been D.D.'d, but he 
told them that NEwmMan Ha cu was his name, 
and N. «i. it would remain to the end of the 
chapter. 

—GARIBALDI takes Whittier’s Poems when- 
ever he feels a little Cispirited; knows most of 
them by heart, and thinks Mr. W. one of the best 
poets on the planet. The Emperor of Brazil's 
ag oy feelings run in the same direction, and 

e has done himself the honor of translating a 
few of Mr. W’’s lines. 

—The late Professor Farapay started in life 
as a bookbinder, and while a journeyman went 
to hear Sir Humpurey Davy’s lectures on chem- 
istry. _He immediately “cut” paste-pot and 
skivers, went in for science, and placed himself 
at the top of the ladder. 

—Mrs. J. H. Rrppe 1, the author of several 
clever novels, will in April next assume the ed- 
itorship of the St. James Magazine. 

—Do any of our lady readers know Mrs. Av- 
Gust SLUGER, of Illinois? Her husband is very 
anxious about her. He says: “Every body who 
knows something about my wife's residence, 
which I lost three years ago, is herewith re- 
= to call at the office of the Westlich 


—Enpear Howrann, Esq., formerly of the his- 
torical firm of HowLanp & AsprInwaLL, is resid- 
ing in bee ease and tasteful luxury in the 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

—It may interest those of our readers who are 
Masons to know, that the present Grand Master 


_of the Masonic Fraternity in Great Britain is the 


Ear] of Dalhousie, who is the sixth of his family 
who has filled that position. Just one hundred 
years ago his grandfather was made Grand Mas- 
er. 

—There were present and assisting at a mu- 
sical party in town, a few evenings since, OLE 
Buz, CaMILLE Urso, and Auivr Torr. The 
Ursa Major remarked to the little Torr: “You 
play beautifully, my child, but you can’t do the 
greatest music; no woman can; it takes the bi- 
7 of a man.” The young pianiste replied: 
“My arm is strong enough; I break my pianos 
as well as a man could, and Strmmway has to send 
me a new one every week.’’ ‘You see,’ re- 
sponded BULL, turning to Madame Urso, “you 
sce how these people treat their pianos. They 
bang them, they beat them, they kick them, they 
smash them to pieces; but our fiddles! how we 
love them I”? 

—A London journal tells us that Mr. ANDER- 
son, the London correspondent of the New York 
Herald, has a telegraphic apparatus in his bed- 
room, in Princess Square, by means of which he 
can talk with Mr. BENNETT in his library at Fort 
Washington. 

—A gentleman of the printing persuasion in 
Texas, who is legally designated Jonrs, has 
named his first-born BrREvier Friu-Facrep 
JONES; and as such the young man will go down 
into history. 

—Another little romance—lady in it, of course 
—has just occurred over in Russia. Prince Gort- 
SCHAKOFF, a very opulent widower, had a pretty 
niece with whom the Duke of Leuchtenberg, tice 
nephew of the Czar, was madly in love. Fearful 
that the young couple might cut off and get 
wedded, the Czar pe = mp to the Minister that 
he had better marry his niece himself. Old gen- 
tleman did it. Young gentleman disgusted. 

—The private libraries of Boston gentlemen - 
are just now the topic of talk among the book 
folk of that town. The collection of the late 
EpwakpD EVERETT, containing about 7000 vol- 
umes, is now in the hands of his son, WILLIAM 
Everett. The library of the late Wiii1aMm Hi. 
Prescott, the historian, contained a thousand 
or two less than that of Mr. Everett. It is still 
in the house in which he lived and died, and now 
occupied by his widow. The library of the late 
Axspot LAWRENCE contained about 10,000 vol- 
umes. It had been given away and sold. The 
library of the late DANIEL WEBSTER, consistin 
of 5000 volumes, including law books, remained, 
as it ought to, at the family residence in Marsh- 
field. The private library of the late Tuomas 
DowsgE, of Cambridge, the learned leather-dress- 
er, was _ by him to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. It is very rich in the best vol- 
umes of English literature, in superb binding. 
It contains some 4000 volumes. The private 
library of the late GEorGr Lrvsrmorz, of Cam- 
bridge, was very rich in Bibles and biblical works, 
and contained about 4000 volumes. The late 
THEODORE PARKER had a very large and rare 
collection of books, some 10,000 in number, that 
have become the property of the Boston Public 
Library. The private library of our present Min- 
ister to England, CHARLES FRaNcIs ADAMS, con- 
tains about 18,000 volumes, or more than any 
one in New England. It embraces his own 
collection, to; er with that of his father, 
Joun Quincy ADAms, and his giandfather, Joun 
Apams. The late Rurus Cuoazr had about 
bss volumes, rich in ancient and modern liter- 
ature. 

—Curious style of man just died in Paris; 
name, GOSIER; age, 87; cause, guillotine fever; 
was son of a servant of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI.; revolution burst out when he was ten 
years old; father was beheaded; mother escaped 
with son to Germany; gave him good educa- 
tion, and got him appointed private secretary to 
an eminent Austrian; patrimony allowed him 
to live comfortably; purchased house from 
which he never went out since 1831; only two 
friends were. received in his house; through 
them his eccentricities were known ; house con- 
sisted of five rooms; had devoted the largest 
one to the perfection of the guillotine; that 
room was full of beams, ropes, and head-chop- 
pers. Every time he improved the deadly in- 
strument to his satisfaction he bade his friends 
bring him cats and dogs, which he beheaded 
with his machine. During these trials he was 
so incited to kill that once he threw himself on 
one of his friends, with the intention to cut his 
head off; that friend escaped, thanks to his eu- 
perior strength. He left his bed only during 
two hours daily, from three to tive in the after- 
noon. Those two hours he devoted to his ex- 
periments. As soon as five o’clock struck he 
went to bed again. He ate, read, and wrote in 
bed. On Friday last he was making some ex- 
periments with his guillotine, when he fell ill; 
he rang the bell, but when his servant-maid 
came in he was a corpse. He had been struck 
by an attack of apoplexy. He always used to 
say, ‘‘ My father would not have suffered at all 
had he been beheaded by my own guillotine.” 
What do you say of that retrospective filial af- 
fection ? 
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CROCHET TATTING. the first ; 7 ch. ; then a figure consisting of 9 plain stitches. 









: ao Yt AS VE W WCE Hees ; Turn the work; fasten to the 11th stitch of the first 17 ch. 
LD ages tatting has been done only by means of a shut- \ \ jb SOS by putting the needle through the upper ge of the stitch ; 
e. e give herewith descriptions and illustrations by . d the figure by drawing a loop through the 11 loops on 


means of which it can be done with a crochet needle. The use 
of the latter is so generally understood that the new method 
will be more quickly and easily learned. It is also less trouble 
than tying the knots with a shuttle, and requires less time and 
labor; the work is firmer and more even, and is more easily 


the needle ;. 7 ch. ; 1 sc. in the 4th stitch of the same chain 
row; 3 ch.; a ring like the first, fastening it to the former 
ring after making 5 ds.; 7 ch. ‘Turn the work; 1 figure 
like the former small figures, fastened to the 8th ch. (this is 
the chain row preceding the last ring); 7 ch., which are 


washed. The princi- 
pal superiority, how- 
ever, consists in the 
fact that it can be 
used in a much great- 
er number of designs 
and arrangements 
than can be made 
by the other method. 


fastened to the 4th 
ch., counting from 
the next ring; 3 ch. 
Repeat from *. 
Fig. 10. — Lace. 
For this crochet * 5 
ds. ; draw the thread 
through without 
a . : . joining the stitches 
As the figures show, into a ring; retain the loop on the needle and crochet 6 ds. ; draw the thread throngh 
it is adapted to making lace, rosettes, insertion, pieces for figured designs, ‘etc., all of these 6 stitches, and again retain the loop on the needle ; crochet 8 ds. in the same manner ; 
which are in precisely the same style as the ordinary tatting. It can also be unraveled Fig. 6.—Crocuet then 5 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., and last 5 ds., so that there are altogether 5 loops on the -needle 
and worked over in case of any imperfection in the-work, which, as is known, is impossi- Tartine Epogine. (Fig. 11); then throw the thread around the needle as usual, and draw it through the 5 
ble in tatting. The materials consist of a crochet hook and cotton—either the twisted loops. Join the ring by 1 sc., taken under the connecting thread as shown by a point in 
crochet cotton, or spool thread of a size corresponding Fig. 12, thus forming a figure similar to a star; then 
to the work; the hook must be about half as coarse as EERE aap follow 18 ch. Repeat from >, joining each follow- 
the cotton. The whole length of the needle must be ing figure to the one preceding by taking up the picot 
of equal size, and either fastened to a wooden or bone after the first 3 of the 6 ds. The next row consists 
handle or screwed into a holder; the hook must be of 5 sc. in the 7th-11th stitches of the 18 ch. of the 
smooth and blunt at the point, and from one to two last row; alternate with 6 ch. 
inches in length, as the entire row of loops is taken Fig. 13.—Figure for design. By means of the il- 
on it at once. In order to make the instruction clear, Fig. 8.—Crocuer Tatrinc lustration this figure can be made without a full de- 
the stitches‘in Figs. 1, 5, 11, and 12 are magnified. Eparxe. scription. Begin the large under-leaf with 3 ds. ; 
The work can, of course, be made in any quality of then follow 17 p., each separated from the next by 
cotton desired. 2ds.; 3ds. The other leaves are smaller and count 


Fig. 11.—Bercinnine oF Star. 





Fig. 7.—Crocner Tatrine 
Epe1nc. 


Begin by tying a loop as for crochet work 
and taking it on the needle. Then take the 
hook in the right hand; lay the thread in a 


fewer picots. 

Fig. 14.—Lace. This consists of rings link- 
ed into each other. Crochet 30 ds. and draw 
loop between the thumb and forefinger of the the thread through *. Join in a ring by pull- 
left hand (Fig. 1), bringing the end of the work- ing the needle under the working thread, which 
ing thread above ; take this loop on the needle Fig. 9.—Crocuet Tatrixe is thrown around and drawn through in a loop. 
and pull the thread till it is firm. (‘This makes INSERTION. The working thread must now lie inside the 
a plain loop.) In making the next (purled ring. . ‘Chen crochet 6 ch., putting the needle 
loop), the end of the thread must be brought through the loop; shove the finished ring on 
under. These two loops form a double stitch. the needle so that it lies back of the chain Vig. 14.—Catciat ‘Tastme 
Continue © till stitches; make Saath 
the number of 30 ds., draw the aDGING. 
double stitches » thread through. 
on the needle is sufficient to form a ring; then throw all the loops on the needle; then draw half the length 
the thread around the needle about one inch from the of the row of loops through the first ring, and repeat 
end of the row (Fig. 2); hold the stitches between the & from *. The next row consists of 1 de. (double 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, y crochet stitch) in the middle of the 5 
and draw the thread through all the ch. of the preceding row; alternate 
stitches, holding the hook of the needle with 4 ch. ! cos , 
downward and forward. Fig. 3 shows Fig. 18.—This lace is finished in one 
the stitches on the thread. Next make round. Crochet a ring consisting of 
the thread firm, so that the loop on the 5 ds.; 7 p., each separated from. the 
needle lies close to the other row of next by 2 ds.; 5 ds. Close to this a 
stitches, and fasten it into a ring by second ring: 6 ds. ; take up the last 
drawing the thread through the loop; : e Wr ’ p. of the former ring; 5 P-s each sep- 
then crochet a slip stitch, putting the a ; Pe arated from the next by 2 ds.; 1 p., 
needle through the upper part of the : 6 ds.; finally, a third ring like the 
last double stitch. Fig. 4 shows this point by an ar- first ; instead of the Ist p., however, take up the last 
row. Crochet a few chain stitches to connect the , p. of the 2d ring. Crochet now 8 ch.; take up the 
rings, and proceed with the next precisely in the same last p. of the 3d ring; 2 ch. ; take up the p. before 
manner as the first. The picots are made by leaving the last of the 3d ring; 6 ch.; 1 ch. p., the same 
the thread of any length desired between any two length as the other picot stitches. This chain-picot is 
double stitches (Fig. 5). The rings are also joined by made by drawing the loop on the needle somewhat 
means of the picots. To do this put the hook through longer than usual, then taking the needle out and in- 
the picot, draw the thread through into a loop, and re- serting it in the previous stitch, and continuing to cro- 
tain this on the needle. chet so that the loop is fastened and forms a picot. 

‘ Fig. 6.—This lace ¥ iB After this 3 ch.; oo. 
is made of rings, con- again 1 ch. p., 8 
nected by 5 ch. (chain ch.; then 3 leaf- 
stitches) between . figures like the for- 
each. Each ring con- mer. In the first § 
sists of 5 ds. (double © ring, however, in- 
stitches), 1 p. (picot), stead of forming 
8ds.,1p.,5ds, The the Ist 4 picots, 
picots serve only as a take up the 2 ch. p. hd 
Fig. 15.—Croounet Tartine means of joining the and then the 2 p. 
Epe1ne. rings. of the 3d ring of Fig. 18.—Crocnet Tattine 
Fig. 7. — Lace. the former figure. Epcina. 

These rings are joined like those of Fig. 6. Each ring Havingfinishedthe =~ aEe 
consists of 6 ds., then 7 p., each separated from the next figure, work 5 ch., and join to the chain stitches preced- 
by 2 ds., 6 ds. - In every ring except : ing the first leaf. 
the first take up in place of the Ist p. 
the last p. of the former ring. 
_ Fig. 8.—Lace. + make 21 ds.; 
join into a ring; crochet 5.ch.. Then 
follows a figure composed of 8 plain 
loops, joined like the stitches of the 
large rings; crochet again 5 ch. Re- 
peat from +. Each following ring is 
joined to the preceding after the first 
5 ds. Finish above by a row of 6 ch.’ 
alternately with 1 sc. (single crochet) 
in the connecting stitches of the figures. 

Fig. 9.—Insertion. Crochet a ring 
as follows: 5 ds., 7-p., each separated ° 
from the next by 2 ds.; 5 ds.; then 
17 ch. At the end of this a ring like 





Fig. 10.—Crocuer Tatrixa 
Epeine. 






















Fig. 12.—Finisu- 
ING OF STAR. 


Fig. 16.—Ficure ror Taste-  Fig.13.—F1cure IN Fig. 17.—Ficure For TaBie- 
Covers, ETC. Crocuet TatTTING. Covers, RTC. 






































Figs. 16 and 17.—Two designs for 
covers, antimacassars, etc. .These can 
be used for work of any size desired. 
The figures of the design, Fig. 16, con- 
sist of 4 rings linked together, which 
are formed in,the same rhanner as the 
rings in Fig. 14; these, however, count 
each 34 ds., and no sc. stitches are 
made after joining—the finished ring 
being simply shoved back on the nee- 
dle, and the double stitches of the next 
» ring commenced. In Fig. 16 the order 
_ Of the rings is denoted by numbers in 
the first figure. The last ring is joined 
to the first by cutting off the thread, 


Fig. 19.—Crocuer Tarrixe Roserrs. Fig. 21.—Covser ror Toitetre Cusuion.. 


Fig. 20.—Crocuer Tarrinc Rosette. 
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putting the needle- zh the Ist ring, and 
drawing the thread the loop on the nee- 
die. The row of stitches for Ist ri the 


Fig. 18.—¥or this lace, which is worked in 
3 rounds, crochet for the 1st round the three- 
leaved figures as follows: > a ring of 16 double 
stitches (ds.); a second ring of 20 ds.; a third 
ring of 16 ds.; then 10 chain stitches (ch.); a 
figure of 9 plain stitches (see Fig. 18); 10 ch. 
Repeat from *. The first ring of the next fig- 
ure must be fastened to the middle side stitch of 
the last ring. 2d round. 1 single crochet stitch 
(s¢.) in the 4th chain stitch of the former round, 
* ; 6 ch.; 1 figure of 9 plain stitches; 6 ch. ; 
se, afound the thread which joins the little figure 
of the last round. Repeat from *, 3d round. 
Alternately 1 sc. around the joining thread of 
the next figure; 9 ch, 

Figs. 19 and 20.—2 rosettes suitable for trim- 
ming linen, or for putting together to form cov- 
ers, antimacassars, etc. 

Fig. 19.—Begin this rosette with a foundation 
of 8 chain stitches (ch.). Crochet * 1 double 
crochet stitch (de.) in the Ist chain stitch ; then 
3 ch. From * repeat 4 times; lastly work 1 
slip stitch (sl.) in the fifth of the first 8 ch. 1st 
round. Immediately on the sl. * a ring of 18 
double stitches (ds.) 1 ch., 1 sl. in the next de. 
lying to the right; this slip stitch is worked from 
left to right. From >» repeat 5 times. 2d 
round. 8 ch., which serve as a long treble cro- 
ehet stitch (Itc.); 11 ch.; 1 Ite. in the single 
ch. between 2 rings. From > repeat 5 times; 
lastly 11 ch. ; 1 sl, in the last of the 8 ch. at the 
beginning of the round. 3d round consists of 
three-leaved figures; for each figure work 3 
rings, each of 20 ds. ; between each 2 rings 1 ch. ; 
in every chain stitch of the last round 1 sl. ; all 
the slip stitches are worked from left to right, so 
that the long treble crochet stitches form the stalk 
of the 3-leaved figures. 

Fig. 20.—This rosette is worked of twisted 
crochet cotton No. 150, and tatting cotton No. 
60. ‘The working together of fine and coarse 
cotton gives a pretty appearance. Begin the ro- 
setie ingthe centre with the coarse cotton, and 
form a Mare of 6 timés 6 double stitches (ds. ) (in 
the manner given in Figs. 10-12). The 6 loops 
on the needle are, however, in this case taken off 
singly as in Tunisian crochet stitch; then join 
the figure in a ring (in the manner of Fig. 12). 
Now join the fine cotton by taking a loop of it 
on the needle, and drawing it through the loop 
already on the needle (leaving the coarse cotton 
here) and working with the 6 chain stitches (ch.) 
which serve as a treble crochet stitch (tc.); then 

* 10 ch,; 1 te. ; next the last single crochet (sc) 
* 8 ch.; 2 te. separated by 10 ch. around the 
next connecting thread between the next two 6 
ds. From * repeat 4 times; then 8 ch.; 1 
slip stitch (sl.) in the last of the first 6 ch. of 
this round. 38d round. 12 sc. around the arch 
formed by the 10 ch.; in working this use the 
coarse cotton as foundation thread; 4 sc. around 
the next arch and the-foundation thread; then 
leave the fine cotton, and crochet with the coarse 
a figure of 5 times 3 ds. (similar to Fig. 12); join 
this in a ring by drawing the thread through all 
at once, and crochet further 4 sc. around the 
same arch, using the coarse thread as founda- 
tion. From * repeat 5 times in the round and 
then cut off the coarse thread. 4th round. 6sl. 
in the next 6 se.; 10 ch. * 1 sc. around the 
upper part of the first ds. of the 2d row of loops 
of the next figure; 8 ch.; 1 sc. around the 
first ds. of the 8d row of loops; 8 ch.; 1 sc. 
around the Ist ds. of the 4th row of loops; 5 ch.; 
1 te. on the middle sc. of the next arch; 5 ch. 
From * repeat in the round; lastly 1 sl. in the 
5th of the first 10 ch. 5th round. Now join 
again the coarse cotton and crochet a figure (sim- 
ilar to Fig. 12) of 3, 4, 5, 4, 3.ds. Then work 
a suitable number of sc. around the chain stitch 
arch of the last round, again using the coarse 
cotton as a foundation thread. The next figure 
must come over the figure of the third round, 
which is easily managed by reference to the pat- 
tern. The sixth round consists only of chain 
stitches, and can also be executed by means of 
the pattern. ‘The scallops must count enough 
chain stitches so that they shall not be stretched. 

Fig. 21.—This cofer is formed of single ro- 
settes joined together. It may be used as cover for 
a toilette-cushion, or may be made large enough 
for larger covers by increasing the number of ro- 
settes. In the pattern the middle rosette is 
somewhat larger than the others. The rosettes 
which form the outer row count 2 rings fewer, 
but are formed precisely as the first. Crochet 
for the laiger rosette—Ist round. > 13 double 
stitches (ds.}+ 1 picot (p.) of + inch in length; 
13 ds. ; join this row in a ring; then 10 chain 
stitches (ch.). From > repeat 11 times. Each 
following ring must be fastened at the 8th stitch 
to the finished ring, at a corresponding distance 
from the end. The last chain stitch is fastened 
to the first ring by means of a slip stitch. 2d 
round. 5 single crochet (sc.) in the next 5 ch. 
Turn the work so that the left side lies above; 
crochet a figure of 9 plain loops; then 5 sc. on 
the next 5 ch. From > repeat in the round. 
The picots which form the star-like middle point 
of each rosette are joined by means of a single 
crochet stitch; draw the picot of the last ring 
through the picot of the first ring; crochet in 
this a single crochet stitch ; the following picot, 
as also the one in the ring before the last, is then 
drawn through the picot in which the single stitch 
was worked. Continue till the picots are used ; 
then sew the rosettes together. 





THE SNOW. 


Tue clouds are gloomy and heavy and gray, 
hs the clouds 1d ths Gist st the tena of tay 


The air is white with a countless swarm 
Of tiny snow-stars of exquisite form, 
andering here and there; 
Shrouding the earth in a winding-sheet ; 
Muffling its cold wool’ round the feet 
Of the trees in the frosty air. 


Gently and slowly, silent and slow, 
Falleth the fleecy, feathery snow, 
Whitening the hills around; 
Down from their birth-place the snow-flakes glide, | 
FE — their grave in the river's tide, 
heaping the bare, brown ground. 


Far out on the océan falls the snow, 
And over the bay where the fishers row, 
And down by the rocky shore; _ 
While out on the dreary, lonely plain 
Thicker and faster the snow-siars rain 
Till they cover the dead grass o’er. 


The fields are carpeted thick and deep, 

While still the snow-flakes eddying sweep, 
Swiftly they whirl through the air; 

Wrapping the earth in a velvet pall 

For the dying Year; while they seem to fall 
With Jove for his infant heir. 


A LEAF FROM KEZZIE Giis- 
WOLL’S LIFE. 


‘7 CAN’T, Robert; not now. You must let 
me think of it first.” 

There was a touch of impatience in the girl’s 
voice. She took her hand from the gate, and 
busied herself in picking to pieces the flower 
she held. 

‘Time tothink? Ah, Kezzie, I have no need 
to stop and think whether I love you or not; 
though it may take time to show how much I 
love you—a lifetime, indeed.” 

Her manner softened at his tone, and she an- 
swered in a gentler way, with the rich color com- 
ing to her face: 

*¢T did not say I needed time to decide that, 
but if I would be your wife—that is what you 
asked me, Robert.’ 

‘* Well, it is the same thing, is it not? Will 
not answering one question answer both ?” 

*¢{ do not know that. When I answer you it 
is, as you say, for a lifetime. Yet you would 
have-me doitin amoment.” Then catching his 
glance she turned away, half laughing, yet with 
the hot tears starting to her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t look 
at me so! I can't help it if I’m not very sensi- 
ble, or civil either, to-day. I’m tired—a little 
bit cross, too, maybe. Be good, as you always 
are, Robert, and don’t ask me any thing now. 
You must let me have my own way in this.” 

‘When did I ever do any thing else? You 
have surely a right to take what time you will; 
but Kezzie, little one, don’t let it be long.” 

‘*No; I will answer you to-morrow,” she said, 
slowly. ‘‘Go now, Rob. Good-by.” 

He watched her as she passed up the garden 
walk, and then turned away, with a shade of pain 
and disappointment on his bronzed, handsome 


‘ 





face. 


The doors and windows of the large kitchen 
were all wide open, and the sun streamed in over 
the yellow floor, and danced on the rows of shin- 
ing tin, adding to the uncomfortable warmth 
thrown out by the great stove. Into this heated 
room Kezzie Griswold came, feeling its discom- 
forts more keenly than ever before, and casting a 
weary, disconsolate look at the huge basket of 
unironed clothing that was patiently awaiting her 
return. 

She was so tired of all this weary round of 
work; of spending so much time, thought, and 
care on all these trifling things, that would have 
to be done over again to-morrow. Never one 
step gained, one single advance made; always 
doing that others might undo—and such petty, 
unmeaning things, too! What were sweeping 
and dusting, sewing and ironing, that people 
should waste their lives so? taking as much 
thought about the number of eggs required for a 
cake or custard as if mind and thought were giv- 
en for nothing else. ‘There were other things in 
the world—but not in her world, it seemed. 
There were great, noble, glorious lives that were 
worth the living; rich in blessing to themselves 
and all around them. But the beauty and en- 
joyment of life did not come to her. 

This old home was comfortable enough so far 
as common things went—common things! what 
else ever came to her? There was plenty of food 
and clothing ; plenty of distasteful tasks too: she 
was tired of it all—this dull, monotonous level— 
she wanted change and rest. She had always 
thought that she would sometime make a new. 
life for herself. She did not know what or how; 
but she had dreamed bright, vague dreams—poor 
little Kezzie!—of a woild where the wearing, 
tormenting commonplaces should not creep in. 
But now there seemed a new chain forged to 
bind her—Robert Kensett’s love for her, or rather 
hers for him. She did not need to question her 
love; the sure knowledge of it was that which 
made her so impatient. In her strange, para- 
doxical mood she was almost ready to hate him 
because she loved him. 

Wearily she bent over the pretty pink muslin, 
her cheeks flushed to almost the same color, as 
she pressed out ruffle and tuck. Usually Kezzie 
prided herself upon her skill and quickness in 
this sort of work ; but to-day there was a subtle 
poison-drop at her life’s very fountain-head, and 
it tainted all the streams, 





‘*Kezier! Kezi-er!” piped a shrill voice from 
the stairway. 

The name grated harshly on the girl’s ears. 
Why couldn’t they have called her something 
else? she wondered, when there were so many 
pretty, musical names. ‘‘ But no, it must be 
Kezia — coarse and common, like every thing 
else,” she said to herself, going slowly to obey 
the call. Ks 

High up on the stairs stood Master Josey Gris- 
wold, leaning over the railing, and dangling a 
long string. 

“*T say, Kezier, I’m a-fishin’, an’ I want 
to hitch a piece of gingerbread on to my hook 
so I can draw it up. I've got to stay here, 
aoe I'm on a desert island and hain’t got no 


“Ob, Josey ! what have you been doing?” she 
cried, discovering that the young gentleman had 
purloined several yards of velvet ribbon for ‘his 


-‘‘line,” and bent her shawl-pin double for a hook. 


‘* You naughty, naughty boy!” 

‘* No, Lain’t neither,” said Josey, defensively. 
‘*T got wrecked, I tell you, an’ I couldn't go down 
staits for no string. I had to take what I could 
find on my island, like Robinson Crusoe.” 

** You might have got wrecked somewhere else 
than in my bureau drawers, I think! Put the 
things where you found them, and come down 
stairs, Josey,” and Kezzie went back to the hot 
kitchen again. She had scarcely resumed her 
work before the ringing voice came once more. 

** Kezier !” 

This time Josey was on the upper landing. 
He had replaced borrowed property, and so felt 
particularly self-complacent. 

‘* Kezier, if I've got to come down stairs an’ 
be a good boy, I must have some ginger-bread. 
I’m goin’ to slide down the barristers, an’ I’ll be 
there quicker’n wink, an’ I want the ginger- 
bread just as soon as I get to the bottom.” 

“* Well,” said Kezzie, impatiently, yet she com- 
plied with the conditions of peace that were of- 
fered. After all, Josey was no more trouble- 
some to-day than other days, only she was so 
weary. ‘Tiresome work and more tiresome in- 
terruptions, she wanted to be free from them all. 

Josey, having disposed of his lunch, and scat- 
tered the crumbs in as many directions as possi- 
ble, wandered out into the garden in search of 
other en ey and the girl was alone again. 
The sunlight fell hot across the little portico, and 
the vegetable garden beyond looked dry and 
parched; but afar off were green hills, cool and 
shadowy, and her glance turned toward them 
longingly. Ifshe were only there, and could press 
her flushed face to the cool moss, and, closing 
her eyes, think quietly for a little while! But 
instead the tall old clock in the corner struck 
eleven, and it was time to be making preparations 
for dinner. 

Presently came a sound of quick steps, and 
Aunt Rachel bustled in, depositing her armful 
of bundles, and sinking into a chair beside them. 

** Dear a me! but I do say for’t this is a warm 
day! Goin’ a tradin’ tires me clean out; does 
seem as if the shop-keepers delighted in makin’ 
a body look at every thing they have got in their 
stores afore they’ll show ‘em jest what they ask 
for. Quarter past ‘leven? Well, I didn’t think 
Td been gone so long! Have you got the pota- 
ters on, an’ the dinner a goin’, Kezia?” 

“*Kezzie,” said a dreary little voice in the 
doorway, ‘‘I don't know what I’d better do 
next.” 


‘*Dear ame! what in the world have you been 
a doin’ last?” exclaimed Aunt Rachel, in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Jest look at the child, Kezia!” 

Kezia did look, and saw face, hands, and 
apron woefully soiled. 

“I’ve been a diggin’ up the back-yard with 
this ’ere shingle, tryin’ to find Captain Kidd’s 
money, what he buried; but I didn’t find none,” 
said Josey, disconsolately, ‘‘an’ now I don’t know 
nothin’ more to do.” 

Something in the wistful voice touched the sis- 
ter’s heart. Poor little Josey! he was restless 
and dissatisfied, too, wanting he did not know 
what. ‘She coaxed him into having face and 
hands washed, and lying down for a nap. 

Then her father came in from the field—‘‘just 
to eat his dinner, and hurry back to the same 
dreary work again. How could he be contented 
with such a life?” Kezzie wondered, watching 
his cheerful face. But contented he seemed, 
grateful, too, as he bowed his head at table, and 
fervently, though in few words and plain, asked 
a blessing upon ‘‘ this portion of God’s common 
bounty.” ‘*Common indeed !” said Kezzie’s re- 
bellious heart; then, shocked at the thought, she 
tried to crush it. 

The early dinner cleared away Aunt Rachel 
began to display her purchases, and comment 
upon them. 

‘*'That’s for Josey’s aprons. "Tain’t very fine, 
but he does tear ’em to pieces so, I thought I’d 
try to get something "twould wear well. An’ 
here’s the calico for our dresses, not very pretty, 
neither of ’em; but we only want ‘em for com- 
mon, an’ thesell wash well, and— Oh, here’s 
the stuff to jine that quilt when it’s done.” 

‘*Oh dear! I wish it were finished now,” said 
Kezzie; ‘‘ I'm so tired of it.” : 

‘*Why, I thought you liked to make patch- 
work,” said Aunt Rachel, looking over her spec- 
tacles in surprise. ‘‘ I'm sure it s easy enough.” 

‘* But it is such common work.” 

‘“ Well, I s’pose it is,” said Aunt Rachel, re- 
flectively ; ‘‘but the most things that has to be 
done in this world is common things. Folks’ 
lives—most folks’, any how—is about like that 
patch-work quilt, made up of a liitle piece of 
this, an’ a little piece of that, an’ all of it com- 
mon goods.” 

The girl looked up at the peaceful face, and 
the good, honest eyes that were peering over the 


pectacles. 
“*You don’t look as if you cared in the least,” 
she said. 





' Aunt Rachel laughed, a little cheery laugh. 

‘*Why should I care? The common things 
has got to be done just as much as the uncom- 
mon, an’ it don’t make any difference which a 
—. as I know of.” 

ut some people can do so much Aunt 
967 — se a and—” _— 
ere did they find ’em ?” in Master 
Josey. ‘‘ Did they dig for ‘em - ctonas 

‘*No, that they didn’t!” answered Aunt Ra- 
chel, emphatically ; ‘mind you don't get another 
apron dirty tryin’ to dig up one in our back-yard. 
I tell you what it is, Kezzie, more’n half the folks 
that gives away great sums to that kind of thing 
is them that has held tight on to their money, an’ 
kept it all to themselves while they lived; an’ 
when they’re dyin’, an’ can’t carry it no farther, 
they will it to some great charity concern. It’s 
a leetle too much like the man in the parable that 
had the one talent. He covered it up an’ kept it 
all to himself, an’ wouldn’t let it do nobody no 
good as long as he could help it; an’ then, when 
his lord come, an’ he knew he couldn’t keep it 
any longer, he lays it down, an’ says, ‘ Take that 
which is thine.’” 

Kezzie fitted her thimble to her finger, took 
up her sewing, and began to stitch away resolute- 
ly. She did not feel like talking much, but she 
tried by steady, hurried working to drown the 
tormenting question that kept whispering itself 
over and over again. She was no more ready to 
answer it then than she had been in the morn- 
ing, and she longed to forget it for a little while. 
Vain effort! It would not be put aside. Kez- 
zie gave it up at last, and when the sun had 
dropped lower in the sky, and the maple-tree at 
the door was flinging a long shadow over the 
grass, she threw down her work and went out, 
wandering down through the garden, and beyond 
it into the orchard until she reached a favorite 
seat under an old apple-tree. 

Should she be Robert Kensett’s wife? They 
had known each other from childhood, and his 
kindness, care, and love had made much of the 
sunshine of her life. Every body liked him—her 
father, Aunt Rachel, and even little Josey, and 
she—yes, she liked him too, dear Rob! Rut 
then— Kezzie paused there. A world of am- 
bitious thought was in that girlish head. the 
had dreamed vague, grand dreams of a brilliant 
future that was possible for her somewhere; cf 
a life—she scarcely knew what—but something 
entirely different from the steady, commonplsce 
existence of this quiet little village. Her life hd 
been stupidly peaceful and even so far ; she want- 
ed change. She was not willing to bind herself 
here; to settle down to the old weary round, not 
even for Robert Kensett’s sake; and he could 
offer her nothing else, she knew. 

How those dark eyes would look when she told 
him! How could she ever bear to meet them 
with such words on her lips? She covered her 
face with her hands, and leaned her head against 
the trunk of the old tree, as if already she saw 
the glance she so dreaded. 

She did not know how long she had been sit- 
ting there when she caught the sound of little 
feet, and a voice called ‘‘ Kezzie!” 

‘¢Oh dear! can I never be left alone?” were 
her first impatient words. 

““Oh Kezier!” repeated Josey, in a strange, 
breathless tone that made her drop her hands and 
look up quickly. 

‘“ What is it?” she asked, in sudden alarm at 
the child’s startled face. . 

‘*Tt’s caved in, Kezzie, it has! that new well 
they was diggin’ down at the mill! It’s all 
tumbled in on the man that was makin’ it, .an’ 
Robert Kensett, too; he’s all buried up, an’ can’t 
get out! ‘They can’t see him at all, an’ Bill 
Jones says he don’t spect he'll ever get out!” 

“Oh Josey, don’t!” she cried, in a quick, 
sharp way, her face growing very white. ‘‘ That 
is not so; it can't be! Some one has told you 
wrong, dear.” 

‘*No, they didn’t, neither,” said Josey, grow- 
ing indignant at being doubted. 

‘* At least Robert Kensett was not there,” she 
continued, with trembling voice, speaking more 
to herself than to the child; ‘‘he could not have 
been there; he had nothing to do with the well.” 
But she turned and walked toward the house so 
rapidly that Josey’s little feet could not keep pace 
with her. On the piazza she met her father, 
and the blood seemed to settle cold about her 
heart at his pitying glance. 

‘*What is it, father?” she asked, in a voice 
that fell strangely even upon her own ears. 
“Josey told me something, I hardly know 
what.” 

‘*'That new well they were digging at the mill,” 
he answered, watching her face; ‘‘it caved in 
suddenly a little while ago and buried two men.” 

‘*Tt was not?—” she began, her eager eyes 
fixed upon his face as he paused ; but she could 
not finish the sentence. 

‘“There was only one man working in the well 
at the time,” said her father, slowly and hesitai- 
ingly, ‘‘and a stone fell first on his limb and 
fastened him down. Robert Kensett was near, 
heard him call, and went down to help him—it 
wouldn’t have been like Robert to do any thing 
else! He had just sueceeded in getting the old 
man loose, when some men above called to him 
to come up at once. But it was too late; they 
had scarcely spoken before the whole thing tum- 
bled in. I’m going down there now.” 

4*Come in, Kezzie, child,” said Aunt Rachel, 
tenderly ; and the girl obeyed, sinking down on 
a chair by the stove, cold and shivering on that 
warm August evening. 

She was not one of those fortunate ones upon 
whom unconsciousness falls easily, shutting out 
for the time all sense of pain and terror. Keeuly 
alive were reason, —_- and memory as she 
sat there, her head upon her hand. Annt Rachel 
moved about quietly, stealing a pitying glance 
now and then at the averted face, longing in 
some way to lighten the terrible burden of sor- 
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row, which her woman’s heart told_her she must 
calmly understand, not speak of. Her own heart 
was sore too—that kind, motherly heart that 
had long ago opened to give Robert Kensett a 
place; that had seen into what. the childish inti- 
macy was ripening, and had grown to look upon 
the brave, noble-hearted Robert as Kezzie’s hus- 
band of some day, long before the: girl herself 
had dreamed of such a thing. She longed ‘to 
tell her this now; to let her know how well she 
understoodand sympathized with her great an- 
guish. But'the sorest pang that rankled in that 
young heart she did not even guess. She could 
not hear the words that:sounded so plainly: in 
Kezzie’s ears— 

“You called his ‘love a chain to bind you 
here; you wanted) to:be free, and God has given 
you your wish !” 

She had never'thought of this. In all her 
selfish dreams of pleasure and pride she had still 
planned that they should be fiiends in the olden 
way. What would her life-be to her with Rob- 
ert Kensett gone out of it forever? What to 
her was a world that did not hold him any 
where? Empty—desolate! Oh, if she could 
only forget the wild, foolish—nay, worse than 
that—the mad, wicked thoughts that she had 
been cherishing all day! She felt like a mur- 
derer now, with just their burning memory. 

Slowly the gray of twilight deepened and dark- 
ened, and the stars came out. It was so terribly 
quiet ; no one came to bring them any word, and 
the suspense grew intolerable. 

‘* Let us go down to the mill, Aunt Rachel, 
just for a little while, to see if we can learn any 
thing,” she pleaded. **Tt seems so dreadful 
staying here.’ 

And glad to have her speak at last, Aunt 
Rachel consented. There were many there be- 
fore them. Men digging steadily and rapidly, 
while others stood by ready to take their places 
as fast as they grew exhausted, that the work 
should not stop fora moment. There were wo- 
men, éager and anxious, gathered in little groups, 
and talking in low voices. A little apart from 
the others Kezzie saw the wife and daughter of 
the old well-digger, and, just beyond them, the 
pale face of Robert Kensett’s mother. She did 
not go to her—what could she say? She sat 
down upon: a large stone, where she could watch 
the busy workmen, only hoping that no one 
would notice or speak to her. 

The whole scene seemed so strange and unreal 
—the old mill lying in grim, dark shadow on the 
river bank; the steady workers bending to their 
toil, as for life or death; and the circle of men 
around them holding up lanterns and flaring 
torches—she might have thought it all some ter- 
rible dream but for the crushing weight at her 
heart and that mother’s white, still face. Poor 
mother! Something in her look brought back 
that other face, a little like hers, as Kezzie had 
seen it that morning—only that morning! Was 
she blind, mad, that she had parted from him so 
coldly, speaking not one tender word? She had 
promised to answer him to-morrow—to-morrow! 
She might answer as she would, he would never, 
never hear her! 

After a time the moon showed its glittering 
rim above the hill-tops, on the opposite side of 
the river, rising higher and higher until its light 
took, in part, the place of the torches. Aunt 
Rachel had gone to speak with Mrs. Kensett, 
and Kezzie, with no one to watch or question 
her, arose and walked away. She gained the 
side of the mill, and, concealed by its shadow, 
paced slowly to and fro. The spot was familiar 
to her. It was a pretty, quiet place, the river- 
bank around the old mill, and had been a favor- 
ite walk of hers always. She had been there 
often with Robert, too. Only the other day they 
had stood together a little farther up the bank 
by the old well, and he had pointed out the new 
one to her. 

She startled then with a quick thought. He 
had told her something of a pipe that connected 
the two—the old well and the new one. She 
turned and walked rapidly to the spot where 
they had stood. ‘There was no one to notice; 
all were too busy at a little distance from her. 
She kneeled down by the opening, that was part- 
ly covered with boards, and bent her ear to listen. 
All was still for a moment; then she heard, or 
fancied she did, a low moan. 

““Oh, Robert, are you living? Can you hear 
me?” putting her mouth close to the opening. 
‘*Speak to me, darling, just one word!” she 
cried, in the passionate way in which we say 
such words over new-made graves. 

Again she listened, long and eagerly, but there 
was no answer, no sound, and she turned sadly 
away. Aunt Rachel was looking for her. 

‘* Where have you been, Kezia?” she asked. 
“*Hadn’t we better go home now? We ain't of 
no use here.” 

‘True, it is of no use to stay,” Kezzie replied, 
sadly. ‘There was nothing to wait for or to hope, 
she thought, as they walked slowly homeward. 

The long hours wore wearily away. Kezzie 
sought her room, and pressing her aching head 
upon its pillow, waited, sleepless and tearless. 
With the first gray dawn of morning her father 
came. She heard his step and ran to admit him. 
He met her eyes and answered their question 
before she could put it into words. 

“* Yes, they have found them. Robert is living.” 

_“Notdead! But heis hurt—dying ?” she ques- 
tioned, the pallid calm of her lips suddenly break- 
Soe dongs tly hi lec denuee 

ot , no; he is hurt, but. not f 
ously, He will live, Kezzie. But Millman’ 
must have been killed instantly. I shall never: 
forges how his wife looked when he was taken 
out. Poor creature! She never left the the 
whole night through.” The farmer turned away 
with » sudden aubisense Sa his honert, kindly eyes. 

Aunt Rachel had heard his voice, and came 
down; and leaving them , Kezzie stole 


-thonghts and feelings, its penitence, gratitude, 


solemn awe, who-can write? “When the sun- 
light, streaming in at her window, aroused her, 
it was with a too deep for words 
that she remembered it was upon the old, sweet 
life, with its quiet home duties and pleasures, its 
peaceful, even ways, that she was to enter; not 
the new, ‘strange, terrible life that might have 
been, but for the tender mercy which she had so 
murmured against but yesterday. 

‘*S'pose we go down to Miss Kensett’s a few 
minutes, Kezia; *twouldn’t be no more than 
neighborly,” said Aunt Rachel, divining the girl’s 
unspoken wish. 

Robert's face, paler than its wont, but with its 
bright smile unchanged, greeted them. 

‘“*It seems wonderful that I should have ¢s- 
caped with nothing more serious than a broken 
limb and a few bruises,” he said, while his mother 
and Aunt Rachel were discussing lotions and 
poultices apart. ‘* But my face was close to that 
pipe that connects with the old well—you re- 
member my telling you about it once ?—and in 
that way I could breathe. I-was perfectly con- 
scious for a time, but. afterward my mind must 
have wandered. I thought E heard your voice 
once.” After a moment’s pause he added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘It would have been all right 
either way, but I am glad to live for poor moth- 
er’s sake.” 

‘* And for mine,” said Kezzie, softly. 

** And for yours, my darling. It is to-morrow 
now, Kezzie,” coaxingly. 

So Kezzie gave him his answer. 

The two ladies paused for a moment, on their 
homeward way, at the house of mourning, where 
a bruised and disfigured body lay awaiting its 
burial; and Kezzie came away with grateful 
wonder that the joy should have come to her 
while the shadow fell so heavily upon another. 

“*T say, Kezier,” said Josey, ‘‘ Bill Jones says 
truth is in the bottom of a well, did Robert find 
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**T don’t know,” answered Kezzie, softly, ‘but 
I did.” 





PARISIAN FUNERALS. 


VERY visitor to Paris, rambling along the 

Boulevards, has probably seen a funeral 
procession pass. The black hearse is decorated 
with tall Wlack plumes, and its horses are entirely 
covered with black cloths spangled with stars. 
The sides of the hearse, which are open, are fes- 
tooned with black cloth, and expose the pall which 
is thrown over the cofiin. All the carriages are 
covered with cloth which conceals the varnish of 
the wood under a dead surface of black, and the 
coachmen’s boxes are enveloped in broad folds 
of the same material. ‘The drivers all wear black 
cocked-hats, and the horses are all black. ‘The 
only bright surfaces to be seen in the cortége are 
the varnished wheels of the vehicles, and the tar- 
paulin tops of the crape-bound hats worn by six 
attendants, who walk by the hearse. 

As this sombre train moves toward the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise, .ae gay throngs on the 
sidewalk slacken their pace and turn toward it. 
Most of the gentlemen among the spectators 
stand still and raise their hats as it passes, in 
token of respect for the grief of unknown mourn- 
ers. In a moment more the shadow has gone 
by, and the brilliant scene which it interrupted 
sparkles again with accustomed gayety. . 

This universal token of respect shown through 
mile after mile of the busy Boulevards, as the 
procession passes on, discloses to the stranger an 
unexpected trait of serious feeling in the light- 
headed world who throng the pavement. It 
seems to deserve a higher name than that of 
decorum or politeness. It is an act significant 
of a reverent and sympathetic recognition. 

Nor is it an homage paid only to the obsequies 
of the rich and great. The same silent acknowl- 
edgment is made by the pedestrians in the narrow 
by-streets, when the little coffin of a child, cov- 
ered with a white pall, is borne past by four 
young men, and followed by a sad group of 
men and women dressed in their working cos- 
tume, 

The funerals of Paris, like many other things 
in France which would seem to us matters of 
merely personal concern, are regulated, and we 
might almost say administered, by the Govern- 
ment. The Prefect issues a volume of instruc- 
tions covering the whole subject. Nine classes 
of these ‘‘ Pompes Funébres”’ are established, and 
a tariff is promulgated by him, declaring what 
are the essential requisites of each class, and the 
prices. ‘* A first-class funeral” costs 2555 francs, 
besides the expense of draping the interior of the 
church, which varies according to the height of 
the edifice, and besides the expense of the coffin, 
in respect to which the family have their choice 
of four or five different sorts at fixed prices. The 
second-class funeral costs about 1200 francs, be- 
sides the same items. The eighth-class costs 
about 20, and the ninth-class 3 francs, the only 
additional item in these and other lower classes 
of funerals being the coffin. For a funeral at 
2555 francs one has hangings of cloth and a little 
lighted chapel for prayers, at the house of the de- 
ceased; a hearse surmounted by a dome, and 
drawn by four horses; ten draped carriages, and 
hangings of cloth at the portal of the church and 
within; and a grand and rich catafalque. For 
a funeral at 3 francs one has—a pall. ‘The com- 
pensation of the priesthood for religious services, 
.and for music, if desired, constitute an additional 
charge. . The prices fixed for a first-class funeral 
are often exceeded by adding many other acces- 
sories. 


In the medium classes of funerals the “ cha- 
pelle ardente” at the house of the family is dis- 
pensed with, and instead of it there is made what 
is called an ition of the remains. The 
draping or hangings consist of black cloth hung 
in front of the door and around the walls of the 





together, 
back to her own little room. Of that hour's 


porte cochére, or the vestibule; and some time 





before the hearse is sent the coffin is brought 
down to the door, and there lies covered with a 
pall and watched by an attendant. ‘The front 
curtains of the shrouded vestibule are parted, so 
that the coffin is visible from the sidewalk. At 
its foot is placed a silver vessel containing ‘‘ holy 
water,” with the brush used for sprinkling. Any 
friend of the deceased, who passes, steps in, and 
with a devout prayer sprinkles the pall. 

The funeral is not notified through the daily 
press, but letters of invitation, which are written 
or lithographed, are sent out, and at the appoint- 
ed time the hearse moves from the house to the 
church, followed by the friends who have assem- 
bled. 

In the case of a funeral of the first-class, the 
entire front of the great portico of the main en- 
trance of the church is covered with black dra- 
pery, hung upon a frame of wooden bars so fitted 
as to be very qfiickly put up. To the centre of 
these hangings is affixed a large black shield 
trimmed with white, in the middle of which the 
initial of the deceased appears worked in white, 
or his coat of arms painted in colors. At the 
sides of the doorway the hangings are looped 
up: just enough to admit of passing into the 
church. 

- Inthe interior the entire walls of the nave, the 

.transepts, and the choir are covered with heavy 
black. drapery, hung from a great height to the 
floor, and entirely concealing the pillars, aisles, 
and side-chapels; and the little daylight which 
struggles in through the arched tops of the lofti- 
est windows suffices only to illumine the frescoes 
on the vaulted ceiling. ‘The dark body of the 
church below is lighted by scores of tall candles. 
Over the high altar a huge white cross is worked 
in the black hangings, and far up toward the 
arches of the roof are seen, at equal distances all 
around the church, the shields with initials, al- 
ternating perhaps with the armorial bearings. 

In the centre of the church is erected a large 
catafalque, which, although in the form of a ped- 
estal decorated with shields and surmounted by a 
funeral urn, is in reality a tent of black cloth 
stretched upon a wooden frame-work. On the 
steps upon which it is raised stand forty or fifty 
lighted candles in lofty silver candlesticks. 

Into the church thus prepared the coffin is 
borne, and left resting just within the door, while 
the mourners and friends pass up to the seats in 
the body of the church, on each side of the cata- 
falque and behind it. Immediately from the 
sacristy at the other end of the church issues 
a procession of priests and boys in robes of black 
and white, bearing holy water, a lofty crucifix, 
and many lighted candles, who pass down to the 
coffin, preceded all the way by two beadles in 
cocked hats and black gloves, who smite the 
stone pavement at every fourth step with their 
heavy staves. After prayers and sprinkJing of 
the coffin the procession moves, escorting the 
coffin up the middle aisle, where it is thrust into 
the interior of the catatalque to rest there during 
the service. A master of ceremonies sits in 
front, distinguished by white neck-tie and black 
gloves, and rises and bows to the congregation 
when it is proper for them to stand up or to re- 
sume their seats. 

The music as well as the devotions offered 
by the priests at the altar are more or less ex- 
tended and elaborate according to the expendi- 
ture authorized by the family. When the ar- 
rangements are very imposing a requiem mass is 
sung, consisting of solos and choruses, some of 
the singers being at one end of the church and 
some at the other, and some perhaps in a remote 
chapel behind the altar, where their voices are 
enchantingly mellowed by the distance. 

The following simple but beautiful chant is a 
great favorite upon these occasions, and it is used 
even in the course of the most elaborate musical 
service. ‘The tenor may be taken by boys’ voices 
an octave above the written notes : 








It is often sung responsively ; the priests, stand- 
ing before the coftin, sing two cadences, and the 
choir, with organ and orchestral accompaniment, 
or four voices concealed in the distance, sing the 
other two; and thus it is repeated many times, 
softer and softer, until the final ‘‘ Amen” dies 
away like an echo in the dome above. 

In the middle and lower classes of funerals, 
there being no chapel prepared at the house of 
the deceased, it is the custom for the female rel- 
atives and friends to unite in the procession and 
attend. the services at the church, the men and 
‘women invariably keeping in separate groups and 
occupying opposite sides of the aisle. 

At the conclusion of the service the whole 
congregation, following the example of the chief 
mourners, pass in a file before the catafalque, 
and each one, as he approaches the holy water, 
makes the sign of the cross with it, and then 
hands the brush to the one behind him. The 
procession thus formed passes down the aisle to- 
ward the door, where the family of mourners 
range themselves on either side of the way while 
the friends and acquaintances pass through. 
During this sad ceremony the chief mourner 
stands returning the salutations of those who 


In the cemeteries of Paris many of the graves 
are covered by stone platforms, about four feet 
by six, bearing an iron railing around the outer 
edges, and the monumental stone at the head 
contains a number of inscriptions in its panels. 
These erections are hung with many wreaths of 
immortelles or chaplets of bead-work, with here 
and there a picture in a metallic frame, or a plas- 
ter image. To protect such perishable tokens a 





little glass screen is placed across from rail to 





yail, and under it hang; in some cases, fifteen or 
twenty wreaths, which, by the different degrees 
of preservation in which they appear, from the 
fresh yellow one, with black letters at one end 
of the row, down. to the faded and drooping one 
at the other, mark the successive visits of the 
mourning survivor. Some of the tombstones 
covered with these memorials are sheltered from 
wintery storms by huge screens of tin, which, 
shaped to conform to the outline of the monu- 
ment, look like cloaks and hoods concealing some 
ghastly figure. 

The more wealthy families cause to be erected 
over the graves, which are in fact vaults of ma- 
sonry, little chapels in which prayers may be said 
for the peace of the departed. ‘The chapels are 
about the size and shape of sentry boxes, just 
large enough for one person to enter and stand 
before a narrow altar at the back. The floor 
forms a trap-door, covering the mouth of the 
vault below. A dim light from the roof suffices 
to disclose to one who peers through the latticed 
door the altar with its crucifix and flower-pots, 
and the wreaths and pictures hung upon either 
wall.. Over the door of each is an inscription 
which may be Anglicised thus: ‘The Williams 
Family,” *‘ The Jones Family,” etc. These lit- 
tle structures, which are seen in every direction, 
give a singular expression to the place. 

On the occasion of an interment the marble 
slab constituting the altar is removed, the floor 
is taken up, and after the coffin is deposited in its 
place the priest comes from his carriage to per- 
form the final rites. 

As the members of the company present step 
down from the terrace into the path again to go 
away, each in turn approaches the widower or 
bereaved father, and with uncovered head grasps 
him by the hand, and says a word of sympathy, 
of comfort, or of simple farewell. 

The grounds surrounding the approach to these 
cemeteries are not, as is too often the case in this 
country, a mournful wilderness of marble yards. 
‘The street of stone-cutters’ shops looks quite as 
much like a flower-market as like the mart of 
tombstones; for the front of almost every shop 
is hung full of a profusion of chaplets, wreaths, 
evergreens, crosses, pictures, little mirrors, and 
similar decorations ; and in the midst of this dis- 
play, which conceals the monuments and railings 
in the shop within, a young woman sits in the 
doorway, greeting cheerily every one who passes, 
with ‘* Look, Monsieur ; will you not have some- 
thing ?” 

The white wreaths are made of shreds of tissue 
paper, bound in form by -winding witli a covered 
wire or a white cord. Wreaths are covered in 
black by winding with barege, or in white and 
blue by alternate strips of paper of those colors. 
Little mirrors, having mottoes, flowers, and orna- 
mental devices worked in white glass beads at- 
tached to the surface, are framed and covered 
with a glass. Wreaths and disks of bead-work 
are made upon wire frames. ‘These articles vary 
in price from ten sous to five or six francs. 

In observing these customary expressions of 
mourning it is difficult to draw the line between 
what is due to spontaneous feeling and what is 
the result of the dictates of usage. Both these 
elements seem singularly mixed in the Parisian 
fashions of mourning, as they must be called. 
Three styles are established ; grand mourning, 
ordinary mourning, and half-mourning. The 
great or full mourning, admits only of black 
cloths and woolen; the ordinary mourning ad- 
mits silks; the half-mourning other stutis in 
black, gray, white, and violet. 

The oracles of propriety upon this subject are 
equally definite in respect to the proper periods 
of wearing these styles. For a husband eighteen 
months is required, six for full, six for ordinary, 
and six for half-mourning. For a wife, father, 
or mother, six months, and so on with successive 
degrees, down to three weeks for an uncle or 
aunt, and fifteen days for a cousin. 

It seems to be understood that in making visits 
of condolence one should not name the deceased 
unless the bereaved speak of him, but neverthe- 
less should not fail to speak some words of sym- 
pathy. 

But the function of the rules of etiquette is 
not to serve as laws of conduct, but as sugges- 
tions for the judgment, embodying what is sup- 
posed to be the common usage of the best-bred 
people acting in ordinary circumstances. In this 
aspect such rules have a value which should not 
be ignored. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Car.orta.—A new kind of stamp for marking pat- 
terns, made of wire, can be purchased at $2 per dozen, 
for patterns of various designs. Solid blocks, for the 
same purpose, are $4 per dozen. An economical color- 
ing preparation may be made of ultramarine blue, 
mixed with a little mucilage and water, for light col- 
ored cloths. For dark goods substitute white lead 
for ultramarine. 

A Svussoriser.—Squares of English crape, with a 
deep hem all around, are thrown over the bonnet, with 
a point in front, behind, and at the sides, and are 
fastened at either side with a square jet brooch. If 
worn with a string in the end, they should be a yard 
and five-eighths long. 

Crape collars and cuffs for the first six months of 
mourning are simply English crape doubled, according 
to whatever shape the wearer may prefer. Small folds 
are worn after these, and at the end of a year, fancy 
fluting and piping. White tarlatan, orape, and or- 
gandy are then admissible. 

The length of mourning dresses is the same as of the 
colored ones described in the Bazar. Bands and folds 
of corded silk without lustre are used for trimming 
deep mourning. Folds of bombazine, instead of crape, 
look well on bombazine dresses. A gored skirt with 
long sweeping train, with but little trimming, perhaps 
bordered on the edge, is most suitable for indoor toi- 
lette. The handsomest dresses made by our most 
fashionable dress-makers are two yards and an eighth 
or a quarter long in the train, from the belt to the edge 
of the skirt. We would refer “A Subscriber” to Har- 











por's Bazar, No. 13, for further information respectin 
mourning dresses. ' 
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LOTTE. 


Oo” readers will doubtless be gratified with 
the reproduction of Kaulbach’s beautiful 
and eee engraving of Lotte, the heroine of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther.” ‘The artist has 
seized the moment of Werther’s introduction to 
Lotte, when, going with his friend to conduct her 
to a ball, he pushes open the door and discovers 
her in her white ball-dress, with her head crown- 
ed with roses, cutting bread and butter for her 
hungry little brothers and sisters. ‘The little fel- 
low in the high chair, at whose birth his mother 
died and left Lotte to care for the flock, has 
been first served, and is munching his slice, which 
he grasps with both hands, while his feet are 
employed in divesting each other of shoes and 
stockings, in which he has nearly succeeded. 
The eldest boy has also been served, and, having 
filled his own mouth, is thrusting his bread and 
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er to seize the fruit on the table or mischievous- 
ly to pull the golden lock falling down his sis- 
ter’s neck, while the three hungry, ones yet un- 
supplied are grasping at the dress of Lotte, who, 
with her black loaf clasped to her breast, pauses 
and casts her brown eyes on the group, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Who shall have the next slice?” The 
cat and toy-horse in the fore-ground finish the 
picture. ‘The whole scene is so*fascinating that 
we can not wonder that it deeply impressed the 
poetic Werther ; so deeply, indeed, that when the 
beautiful Charlotte became his friend’s bride, aft- 
er a long struggle between love and duty, he 
rushed unbidden to that bourne whence no trav- 
eler returns. 
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~ A COUNTESS AND HER 
, FRIENDS. 


DAME, who is of the very cream of the 

cream of English society, the Countess of 
Brownlow, who modestly confesses to seventy 
years of age, has revived for us her recollections 
of the great men and women of Europe, whose 
skirts she has brushed in the course of a long 
life with her courtly robe. The touch of her 
ladyship, as becomes so stately a personage, is 
very light; but though we might have wished a 
closer intimacy and a warmer greeting, the form- 
al bow and stiff courtesy we share in her dis- 
tinguished company are something to be grateful 
fOr... .* 

When the peace of 1802 brought many French 
people to England the celebrated Madame Ré- 
camier was among them, ‘‘ who created a sensa- 
tion, partly by her beauty, but still more by her 
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dress, which was vastly unlike the unsophisticated 
style and poke bonnets of the English women. 
She appeared in Kensington Gardens @ [antique, 
a muslin gown clinging to her form like the folds 
of a drapery on a statue; her hair in a plait at the 
back, and falling in small ringlets round her face, 
and greasy with huile antique; a large veil thrown 
over her head completed her attire, that not un- 
naturally caused her to be followed and stared 
at ” 


At Spa the aristocratic child was frightened by 
a sight of a live revolutionist, with hands still 
dripping with the blood of a king, ‘‘ the odious 
Barras! I fancy I see him now,” says the 
Countess, ‘‘ with his ignoble figure, and his low- 
ering, bad countenance—as far as my recollec- 
tion goes—always alone, and looking as if he 
felt that every one knew who he was, and what 
he was.” The next memorable sight of the 
Countess in her youth was of Bonaparte. ‘‘ He 
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was then thin, and his figure appeared to be mes- 
quin; but how grand was his face, with its hand- 
some features, its grave and stern ard some- 
what melancholy expression! A face, once seen, 
never to be forgotten. It fascinated and acted 
upon me,” writes the Countess, ‘‘like a rattle- 
snake; for though a mere child I felt all the En- 
glish horror of the man, and yet could not look 
at him without admiration mixed with awe.” 
Her woman’s eyes, though charmed with the 
brilliant and terrible French viper, could yet turn 
to take a glance at the iling ladies’ fashion 
of the times: ‘“‘a gown trés décolletée, and ex- 
tremely short-waisted, with a tly only one 
garment under it; this gown they held up so as 
to discover one jambe, a shawl hung over the 
shoulders, the feet chaussés, in their slippers, no 
bonnet or cap, and the curls on each side of the 
face greasy with huile antique.” 

Back in England in 1806, the impressionable 


dame was overwhelmed with the intelligence of | 


Nelson's death at Trafalgar. ‘‘I fell down as if 
I had been shot,” she says. Among her dis- 
tractions in those early days was an occasional 
visit to the House pe en lee where she saw 
Pitt, Sheridan, Whitbread, and Fox, whose com- 
plexion struck her as very peculiar, having ‘‘ the 
color that yellow crape would have stretched over 
black.” 

Her father, being one of the early friends of 
the persecuted wife of George ['V., the Princess 
Caroline, the Countess saw a good deal of her, 
and thus sketches her portrait: ‘‘ Her figure was 
fat and somewhat shapeless ; her face had prob- 
abl a her youth, for her nose was 
well formed; her complexion must have been 
good, and she had bright blue eyes, but the ex- 

»ression of them was bold, which, however, ee 

caused by the quantity of rouge she 
mage fair nek hung in masses of curls on 
each side of her throat, like a lion’s mane.” Her 
dress was ‘tof a showy turn; her gowns were 
generally ornamented with gold or silver span- 
gles, and her satin boots were also embroidered 
with them. Sometimes she wore a scarlet mar- 
tle, with a gold trimming round it, hanging from 
her shoulders, and as she swam so attired down 
an English dance, with no regard to the figure, 
the effect was rather strange.” ‘The Countess 
vonfesses that the Princess’s parties were by no 
means exclusive. While there were some good 
people, there were others ‘very bad.” She on 
one occasion twigged a parson in small clothes 
among them, no less a than the witty and 
Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘‘who,” says the Countess, 
‘*T thought looked out of place there.” 

‘The Countess of Brownlow, being the niece 
of Lord Castlereagh, accompanied him to Paris, 
where he went as representative of England, aft- 
er the abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 
Passing through Holland on their slow journey 
in the rear of the allied armies, the Countess had 
a glance at the interior of the empty palace of 
the fugitive king. In one apartment ‘‘ were two 
jittle beds in which King Louis’s children (one 
the present emperor, Louis Napoleon) slept, and 
the hurry of their departure was evident from the 
fact that the beds were unmade, and some silver 
tea-spoons were left about the room.” Arrived 
at Paris, the Castlereagh party had an early visit 
from Alexander, the Emperor of all the Russias. 
‘* He was very civil and courteous, and a hand- 
some man, with fair complexion, but without 
really good features. He had little grace or ease 
in his movements, in consequence of the make 
of his uniform, which was padded on the chest 
and shoulders, and so tight round the waist and the 
arm-holes that he could not stand upright, and his 
arms hung straight, and did not touch his body.” 

The Countess gets another glance of the French 
viper, Napoleon, who with his sting taken out and 
his rattles torn off had less power to charm the 
Countess. He was so afraid, she says, of the 
Bourbonists that “She actually rode as courier 
ahead of his own carriage, with a round livery- 
hat and a white cockade on his head.” ; 

‘What strange people the French are!” we 
echo with her ladyship, who saw still remaining 
upon a house sufficiently: distant for safety- from 
the battle-field where the last struggle took place 
before the Allies entered Paris, a notice stating, 
Ici on voit la bataille pour deux sous (The bat- 
tle can be seen here for two’ sous). 

Paris, though in full bloom of white Tilies and 
white cockades, was by no méans im good 
with the Bourbons thrust upon’ them and*their 
English backers. ‘The poor Duchess D’Angou- 
léme, whose juices of life had: been wrung out of 
her by her long imprisonment at the ‘Temple, 
and her heart compressed by the load of tragic 
memories of a murdered mother and brother, 
had naturally no very cheerful aspect. Eile est 
maussade ; elle n’a pas de grace; elle est mal 
mise (She is dull; she has no grace; she is 
badly dressed), was the common remark of her 
heartless countrywomen, who never forgive a 
wry face or an ill-fitting gown. 

The Duke of Wellington, though most of his 
countrymen had but scorns and insults for their 
share, seems to have awakened a chival en- 
thusiasm among his French enemies. ‘‘'The 
Duke was in plain clothes,-without any decora- 
tion to attract notice, and sat in the back of the 
box; but he was almost immediately recognized 
by some one in the pit, and a voice cried out 
‘Vellington !" ‘The cry was taken up by others, 
and at the whole pit rose,'and turning to the 
box, called out, ‘ Vive Vellington /’ nor would 
they be satisfied till he etood up and bowed to 
them, when he was cheered ‘and applauded. At 
the end of the performance, on opening the door 
of the box,” writes the Countess, who was with 
Wellington and the Castlereaghs, ‘‘we found the 
passage crammed, and my poor aunt was. nerv- 
ous and frightened and shrank back; but the 
Duke, in his short way, said ‘Come along,’ and 
drew her on. Mr. Planta and I followed. While 
doing so, I heard one man say to another, Mais 
pourquoi Capplau dissez-vous tant? il rows a tow- 





jours battus (But why do you applaud him so? 
Cres always beaten us).” 

At the state dinners given by her uncle, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Countess was often seated by 
the side of notable personages. Of Talleyrand, 
a frequent guest, she says: His ‘‘ revolting per- 
son and face in some respects did him injustice, 
for the bad qualities were evident ; but his half- 
closed eyes and heavy countenance gave no in- 
dication of his talents and wit.” Fouché, an- 
other official acquaintance, “‘ was small in stat- 
ure and spare in make, with a narrow, pinched 
face, and when unknown might have passed un- 
noticed. On further observation, there was an 
expression of shrewd and decided cold-blood- 


tosis chursensitiiodher tinea, “eames 
vie was 


where became acquainted with the Princess, 
‘* whose antecedents would not bear very close 
inquiry.” Countess Brownlow says she was ei- 
ther English or Scotch by birth, and had been 
known in India as Mrs. Grant. A writer in the 
last’ Quarterly Review declares that she was an 
American, who was as remarkable for being a 
beauty, as for not being a wit. She once seri- 
ously asked a Sir George Robinson after his man 
Friday. Talleyrand vindicated his choice of 
this pretty iealanging: “*A clever wife often 
compromises her husband; a stupid one only 
compromises herself.” Napoleon once asked 
him how he could have married her. He replied, 
‘* Ma foi, Sire, je n'ai pu trouver une plus béte” 
(Indeed, Sire, I couldn’t find a greater fool). 
‘The Countess Brownlow says 
mannered, respectable-looking pate de femme.” * 

The Countess was again in Paris after the 
hundred days and defeat of Napoleon at Water- 
loo. We again, in the formal company of her 
ladyship, get some slight glances—as all her well- 
bred glances are—of a few notabilities. Canova 
was there'to reclaim in behalf of his beloved Ita- 
ly her stolen works of art; and when he sticceed- 
ed, ‘‘his dark Italian eyes and expressive face 
were lighted up with enthusiasm, and he wept 
from emotion.” David, the painter, appears 
among the nude heroes and heroines of his 
would-be classical canvas. He himself ‘‘ was a 
sight, as well as his pictures, but not a pleasing 
one in any way. Unlike the smoothness, and 
high finish, and unmeaning faces which char- 
acterized his heroes, his face was remarkably 
coarse; and the expression of the countenance 
decidedly bad.” 

With a glimpse, at his trial, of Ney—‘‘a 
strongly-built man, above the middle height, fair 
complexioned, with yellow hair and eyebrows, 
short nose, and long upper lip; nothing distin- 
guished or even French about him”’—and of 
his judges, Jourdan, Massena—‘‘a spare, dark, 
ill-looking man, with only one eye”—Augereau, 
Mortier, Marin, and others, ‘‘ all of whom, with 
the exception of Mortier, were certainly not a 
prepossessing set’ —we take leave of the Countess 
Brownlow, in whose company we might have 
lingered longer had she possessed a little less of 
the haughty reserve of the great lady, and more 
of the freedom of the gossiping woman. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
a English essayist in Blackwood, who has a 

clearer idea of the educational system and 
attainments of the American people than have 
most of our English cousins, thus sensibly dis- 
courses of the practical education of Americans : 


It is because the Americans are such a’ busy people 
that they become such a generally educated ‘péople. 
‘fhe immensity of the task befure them, in b 

“their wide domain into cultivation, and in building up 
What Ngee to be the most powerful nation in the 
‘world, appeals: so ——— to their imagination ‘and 
their sence of responsibility, as to give theman air of 
sadness and thoughtfulness that s' 
who resides even for a short while am: “Phe 
have the education of the mariner, f 
miner, the explorer, the hunter, and the 
as well as that of the trader, and 2 
ties in-a eecend we. Swat — not ee Sach 
open @ poor shman, ina country Ww e 
day Race often costs moréthan-the: work. 
The scarcity of labor in Americapand the of 
procuring help -the- : 
the forge, develops the intellectof the people: and far 
away in th ctvil- 
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new country. The mechanical skill of the Am 

is unequaled in the world, and*never likely to be ri- 
valed in-the old countries of:Europe, where labor is 
cheap. The Patent Office'at Washington—that mar- 
velous repository of contrivances, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate machine that the cunning hand 
and the busy brain can constrnct—and all devoted to 
the one great end of facilitating work, and economiz- 
ing manual and other bodily exertion—is 


rial, as distinguished from the scholastic, education of 
the American people. Book-learning and the’com- 
mon-school system have no doubt done something for 
them, but however great that a may be it 
would have been less, if it had not been for the fertile 
soil, the favorable climate, the immense extent of ter- 
ritory, and the gigantic and not half-develo; re- 
sources of the continent. In fact, 
what we thoughtless! 
smallest of the which have made 


nited 
States so . _Theg owe their position, first of 





cation” in hs Rie schools, which eo 
lavishly es would never have received 
the laudation which 


they, as well as 
have been eager to bestow upon it. The school ‘6du- 
cation” bestowed upon the children of Scotland, and 
introduced long before the Puritans founded the colony 
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ization invents and patents E ious: i : ered is 
for rendering men and women -of the |. 
hired service, so costly and so difficult to-obtaimin a 


proof of the assertion, and of the practical and mate-" 


of Massachusetts Bay, is greatly superior to that be- 
stowed remote EE lags Ray sg i A 
America out of North Britain, 


men, who are ever to be found among the leading and 
most influential citizens in 
States and Canada. 





INFANTS WARDROBES. 


i kg is a common complaint that while fashion 
journals elaborately describe all the details 
connected with ladies’ toilettes, they neglect the 
subject of infants’ clothing, which is equally de- 
sirable, We are constantly in receipt of letters 
asking for information in this respect, in answer 
to which we give the following hints. Beginning 
with the underwear, 
THE 8HIRT 


re both making unnecessary folds about the 
form. 

A pattern which we have recently seen exhib- 
ited to a remarkable degree the fault of ignoring 
the knowledge of anatomy. It was of a little 
shirt intended to fit a tly straight body of 
the tenderest structure, gathered very full into a 
deep yoke buttoning with three buttons, the 
sleeve fulled into a band. Indeed, it was an ex- 
act copy of what the mother might be supposed 
to wear. All fullness in infants’ shirts should be 
avoided ; it not only adds to the discomfort of 
the wearer, but it complicates the making, and 
nearly doubles the amount of material actually 

wired. 


fo good, plain pattern is as follows: Take of 
the material twenty-two inches in length and 
eight in depth; fold to open in front; cut slits 
three inches in length for arm-holes, making 
sleeves to suit the taste—cut with or separate 
from the shirt, the latter being the most econom- 
ical of material. Several made after this pattern 
are convenient for first wear. Another simple 
pattern is shaped in the neck and buttons on the 
shoulders; another is cut body and sleeves in 
one with no seam on the shoulder. Ten inchesis 
a good width for a shirt, not including the sleeves. 

Below is a diagram of a very pretty shirt and 
one easily made. Take of material eleven inches 























in width and twenty in length; fold to make the 
ends meet at the bottom of the garment. Be- 
ginning at a point three inches from the top of 
the arm-hole, cut the slits a d and c d two and a 
half inches in length, which should reach nearly 
half-way down to the bottom of the sleeve and 
to within an inch of the arm-hole; then cut out 
the point a bc. It will now be seen that there 
is a point on each shoulder which turns back 
over the sleeve, and two in front and two behind ; 
these should be neatly hemmed, and finished with 
narrow Valenciennes edging. ‘The sleeves are 
cut to suit the fancy, and sewed in instead of 
being cut with the shirt. The dotted lines are 
to be followed’in cutting; the black ones repre- 
sent the. ce after the cutting and turning 
down ‘of the points. It would be better to try 
the pattern on paper before cutting the material. 
The points ean be worn outside the dress, or as 


suggest. 
*of infants’ shirts should be ex- 


: e trimming 
“}elusivelyof Yace; Valenciennes is by ‘far. the 


handsomest, and: wears well, though a fine liten 
edging is and durable besides, being cheap- 
er than’ t 
heavy embroidery are out of place on these little 
under-garments. ‘The next thing to be consid- 


THE SKIRT, 

of which there is the muslin-flannel and what is 
‘called the ‘‘foot-blanket.” The latter 

is. very simply made: one breadth of flannel, 

three-fourths of a yard in length, is gathered-into 

@ band, which, beginning about.under the arms, 

“is down into a point (both sides.alike), 


}.to which is attached a tape that passes around 


the body through a slit under one arm and ties 
—thus doing away with pins in one garment at 
‘least. The skirt is left open in front, and is tied 
or buttoned at intervals. For -ordi flannel 
skirts one yard is sufficiently long. _ ‘The best 
SS . y wear is embroidery in 
white silk floss. Snger's trimming is'two rows 
of fluting of white i an inch in width. 
Something still prettier is a facing of white silk 
papain phar fey SE 
in waves or deep pointe, and headed with either 
narrow silk braid, or embroidery in small design. 

“Muslin skirts, like dresses, can be trimmed in 


CSessnl Sage weal ip mae an 
a . skirt 
edged with a. are among the most elaborate 
styles of trimming. 





other-laces,. Tatting, ruffling, and. 





DRESSES. 


Baby dresses, like those for their mammas, 
can be made almost in any style, and still be in 
fashion, with the difference that a train in the 
former is always indispensable. A dress gored 
all the way up with no fullness about it, with 
jaconet insertion running up every seam, the 
neck, sleeves, and skirt finished with embroidery, 
is very pretty. 

A comfortable slip, and one easily made, is 
gored only on the side breadths, the seams of 
which are edged with narrow Coventry ruf- 
fling; the sleeves are cut with the dress. An- 
other slip is made full, and confined at the 
neck by several shirrs, through which are run 
small tapes. Inch-wide tape should form an in- 
side belt, reaching half-way round, to all dresses 
made after this pattern. ‘The tape is sewed on 
the seam of the dress the length of a finger helow 
the arm-hole, and, extending round the front, 
buttons under the other arm. The back of the 
dress can be confined by broad sashes of the 
same material as the dress, edged with lace or 
embroidery ; or a half-belt, edged with the same 
and buttoning under one arm, For a young 
baby these slips are much more suitable than 


‘the richly-trimmed robes. 


A woman who is so disposed can make the 
richest of robes at a small cost compared with 
what they are generally sold for. And for the 
benefit of that class who for various reasons plan 
and make up these little garments at home this 
article is expressly designed. 

By following the directions given below a vei 
pretty and inexpensive robe can be made wit 
little or no trouble. Of three and a half yards 
of fine mull take one-third of a yard for waist 
and sleeves, a yard and an eighth for the back 
breadth, which is left whole, and the remainder 
for the front breadth, which, beginning about 
three inches from the selvedge at the bottom, is 
tapered up to the width of a quarter of a yard. 
The front breadth is then tucked in ‘ clusters,” 
the lower cluster containing thirteen tucks an 
eighth of an inch deep, the next twelve, the next 
eleven, and so on, until the front is made the 
same length as the back ; the latter has but one 
cluster of tucks, matching the lower one on the 
front breadth. Between every cluster leave a 
space on which to stitch insertion. (It will look 
better stitched on if it matches the dress in thin- 
ness.) After this is done take enough of the gores 
that were cut from the front breadth and cord 
them on again so as to make two fall. straight 
breadths of the same width. The skirt is then 
finished by embroidery three inches in depth, to 
match the material of the dress. ‘The waist is 
gathered into a belt of embroidery, the front be- 
ing cut and made after the style of the skirt, the 

corded into a narrow band. ‘The sleeves are 
tucked, and both neck and sleeves finished with 
narrow embroidery.. Two yards of wide em- 
broidery, half a yard of narrower for the sleeves, 
a yard of still narrower for the neck, and four and 
two-thirds yards of insertion is the amount re- 
quired, is robe can be trimmed beautifully 
with Valenciennes edging and insertion. 

Another style of dress is made open in front 
and elaborately trimmed in tucks and lace or 
embroidery up the fronts and around the bottom. 
The front breadth of the white skirt worn under 
this should be handsomely trimmed. 


THE CLOAK, 


when tastefully made, is the crowning beauty of 
a baby’s wardrobe. They are made up in cloth, 
cashmere plaids, French merinos, and flannel in 
checks or plain colors. 

A very handsome shawl-shaped cloak, with a 
cape of the same shape, is made of scarlet cloth, 
with a facing of heavy white silk three or four 
inches in depth, the upper edge cut in regular 
points, matching the i of the cloak, and 
either stitched or headed with silk cord or braid. 
The hood is lined and the edge bound with white 
silk, with a bow of narrow white ribbon on the 
top, and loops with ends attached to the back 
of the neck. Embroidery, braiding, and swan's- 
down are very much used in the trimming of 
cloaks. Ermine is much handsomer, and, of 
course, very much more expensive. 

Something cheap can be made of merino or 
flannel, with a facing or folds of white merino. 
Merino: cloaks should always be lined; while 
flannel cloaks with a cape will do without a lin- 


‘ing. Plaids are generally finished with heavy 


cord to:match. 
SACQUES. 

Much taste can be displayed on little sacques 
for indoor wear. They are beautifully made in 
zephyr, ~ — merino prettil ee 
med are Ta A nel, 
finished with a crochet border Some. zephyr, 
is neat; machine embroidery also looks pretty 
and washes well. 

BLANKETS 

are made almost exclusively of white material, 
colors sometimes being used in the trimming, 
though generally not in good taste. A flannel 
blanket. of the tana quality, embroidered deli- 
cately in a pale golden color, is quite pretty. 
Another one is finished with a deep crochet bor- 
der of scarlet wool, while some are-simply faced 
with white ribbon. They are more generally 
embroidered in white silk flo8s, and are certainly 
much more to be admired. 


sii 
These little-articles are-nesded by the dozen 


“by some babies, :and not at-all’by.others. Th 


are made of Marseilles, heavily braided and lin 
They are very pretty. finished with 


lace. or a needle-work edge. 


No woman need perplex her braing over @ gat~ 
ment of this kind; the simpler they are made 
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the more convenient they are. A good pattern 
is cut with sleeves and body in one. Another is 
cut in the sack form. They are made of muslin, 
biilliant, and jaconet, with a little trimming of 
lace or ruffling. 

The number of articles necessary for the com- 
pletion of an infant's wardrobe differs in different 
households, depending in a measure upon one’s 
means. But it should be the privilege of every 
woman to expend as much of her husband's for- 
tune (if he possess any) as she may choose in the 
preparation of the first wardrobe of this kind ; 
for she will not fail to see the folly of it before 
there is occasion for a renewal. 

A very respectable wardrobe, however, would 
be from eight to ten shirts, ten to twelve dresses, 
four to six muslin skirts, four of flannel, three 
‘+ fuot-blankets,” six bands (which should be of 
the finest, softest flannel), eight night-gowns ; 
and of linen diaper forty yards, more or less, as 
you have other material. Canton flannel is much 
used for the same purpose, and is to be recom- 
mended. ‘Twenty-inch linen is a good width; 
canton flannel is generally too wide. 

A very unwise custom, and one universally in- 
dulged in,‘is the shortening of the long white 
diesses so daintily and carefully made. They 
ave too soon outgrown to repay one for even the 
short time spent in altering them. For babies 
that are beginning to ‘‘ creep,” it is much better 
to make another set of dresses, of a good size, 
that will allow free motion to the limbs. Wool- 
en goods, Marseilles, or brilliant, as suits the 
season, are becoming. 





THE FATAL VALENTINE. 


1. 


Mr. Mortimer KuTE was a man of few words, 
Yet he cut quite a dash in those regions of “‘ton’’ 
Where, thinking fine feathers betoken fine birds, 
Dame Fashion so oft takes a goose for a swan. 
So, Mortimer Kute 
Was a man of repute: 
His toilette was faultless from castor to boot; 
He got himself up with elaborate care, 
Giving most of his mind to his whiskers and hair. 
His manners were mild, and his mosal$ thought good, 
And the tide of his fortunes appeared at the flood; 
For a rumor had spread 
That, ere long, he would wed 
With the belle of the ‘‘ton’—worth a million, ’twas 
said. 
II. 


Now it chanced, on the eve ot St. Valentine’s Day, 
From his bachelor club coming home rather late, 
Kute bethought him of two little debts he’d to pay; 

One to Love, which he trusted might settle his fate; 
But the other was—whew! 
Far more dreadful—to sue 
For a further delay on a grim I O U! 
With a bottle of wine, then, he sat himself down, 
And a volume of extracts from bards of renown, 
First, to plead at the shrine 
Of Saint Valentine, 
And then fling to Mammon the bait of a line. 


Ill. 


He found just the thing for his delle millionnaire 
(It said that true hearts by no bribes could be won) ; 
Then finished the bottle to banish dull care, 
And scrawled these few lines to his foeman, the Dun: 
“It’s needless to say 
I am anxious to pay 
This paltry five thousand; but can not, to-day. 
But I’il tell you a secret: I’m safe for the prize! 
A million! All hers! Don't that open your eyes? 
Mind; a Million, I say! 
In three months from to-day 
Your five thousand greenbacks in bullion I’ll pay, 
And lend you a cool hundred thousand to boot, 
As sure as my name is—Yours—Mortimer Kute !”” 


IV. 


These two precious documents, folded with care, 
Did Mortimer Kute then contentedly slide 
Into two little envelopes, dainty and square, 
And left them a moment there, side by side, 
While he trembled to think 
How close to the brink 
He had been of the stream where so many folks sink ; 
Then he wrote the address on each separate square, 
To the Dun this, and that to the del/e millionnaire, 
And retired to bed 
With a pain in his head, 
But soothed by the thought that his missives were sped. 


Vv. 


Saint Valentine’s morning broke coldly and clear ; 
The postmen went merrily each on his way. 

*Twas the heaviest mail-bag of all the new year, 

’ And to Mortimer Kute ’twas the weariest day. 
His pulses beat high 
As the hour drew nigh 

When a call might be made with propriety. 

His toilette he altered a dozen times; 

He cursed as he counted the loitering chimes 
From the bell’s brazen throat; 
But, at length, his dress-coat 

He was just putting on, when there reached him—a 

note. 


hs a 


*Twas a note—bless the Saint! in her own dainty hand; 
Addressed, ‘Mr. Mortimer Kute ;” and he read 
The words with astonishing self-command, 
Though he felt, to be sure, he had nothing to dread; 
For the prize, he knew, 
He had simply to sue; 
And—here the small envelope open flew. 
And, unlinking the billet-folds one by one— 
ae Heavens! ’twas his own wretched scrawl to the 
un t 
With—by way of device— 
This :,“* Your project is nice, 
But I’m sorry to say, I decline, at the price!” 


VII. 


It was useless to stamp or to torture his hair 
(Moreover, it hurt, for he wore a tight boot, 
And his head still ached); for the See millionnaire 
Was thus lost forever to Mortimer Kute. 
He never could tell 
How the error befell, 
But swore "twas the work of a mischievous “sell.” 
It might have been so, though I rather incline 
To think it was due to the bottle of wine. 
But the moral is trite; 
. When such notes you’ve to write, 
Don’t postpone them till after club hours that night! 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Leo oa & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
JOURNAL OF PAOLO LANGHETTI. 


Wuen Mrs. Thornton saw Despard next she 
showed him a short note which she had just re- 
ceived from her brother, accompanying his jour- 
nal. Nearly two years had elapsed since she had 
last heard from him. 

His journal was written as before at long in- 
tervals, and was as follows: 

Halifax, April 10, 1847.—I exist here, but 
nothing more. Nothing is offered by this small 
colonial town that can afford interest. Life goes 
on monotonously. The officers and their families 
are what they are every where. They are amia- 
ble and pleasant, and try to get the best out of 
life. ‘The townspeople are hospitable, and there 
is much refinement among them. 

But I live for the most part in a cottage out- 
side of the town, where I can be secluded and 
free from observation. Near my house is the 
Northwest Arm. I cross it in a boat, and am 
at once in a savage wilderness. From the sum- 
mit of a hill, appropriately named Mount Misery, 
I can look down upon this city which is bordered 
by such a wilderness. 

The winter has passed since my last entry, and 
nothing has oceurred. I have learned to skate. 
I went out on a moose-hunt with Colonel Des- 
pard. The gigantic horns of a moose which I 
killed are now over the door of my studio. I 
have joined in some festivities, and have done 
the honors of my house. It is an old-fashioned 
wooden structure which they call the Priory. 

So the winter has passed, and April is now here. 
In this country there is no spring. Snow is yet 
onthe ground. Winter is transformed gradually 
till summer. I must keep up my fires till June, 
they say. . 

During the winter I have guarded my treasure 
well. I took a house on purpose to have a home 
for her. But her melancholy continued, and the 
state of mind in which I found her still endures. 
Will it ever change? I gave out here that she 
was a relative who was in ill health. But the 
winter has passed, and she remains precisely the 
same. Can she live on long in this mood ? 

At length I have decided to try a change for 
her. The Holy Sisterhood of Mercy have a con- 
vent here, where she may find a higher and purer 
atmosphere than any where else. There I have 
placed her. I have told nothing of her story. 
‘They think she is in grief for the death of friends. 
They have received her with that warm sympathy 
and holy love which it is the aim of their life to 
cherish. 

O mater alma Christi carissima, 
Te nunc flagitant devota corda et ora, 
Ora pro nobis! 

August 5, 1847.—The summer goes on pleas- 
antly. A bracing climate, a cool sea-breeze, fish- 
ing and hunting in the forests, sailing in the har- 
bor—these are the amusements which one can 
find if he has the leisure. 

She has been among the Sisterhood of Mercy 
for some months. The deep calm of that holy 
retreat has soothed her, but only this much that 
her melancholy has not lessened but grown more 
placid. She is in the midst of those whose 
thoughts are habitually directed to that world 
which she longs after. The home from which 
she has been exiled is the desire of their hearts. 
They aim after that place for which she longs 
with so deep a longing. ‘There is sympathy in 
all those hearts with one another. She hens in 
their chants and prayers those hopes and desires, 
and these are but the utterances of what she feels. 

Here they sing the matchless Rhythm of Ber- 
nard de Morlaix, and in these words she finds 
the highest expression that human words can 
give of the thoughts and desires of her soul. 
‘They tell me that the tirst time they sang it, as 
pe came to this passage she burst into tears 
and sank down almost senseless : 

O bona patria! lumina sobria te speculantur, 

Ad tua nomina sobria lumina collacrimantur: 

Est tua mentio pectoris unctis, cura doloris, 

Concipientibus aethera mentibus ignis amoris. 

November 17.—The winter must soon be here 
again. 

My treasure is well guarded by the Holy Sis- 
terhood. They revere her and look upon her as 
a saint. They tell me wonderful things about 
her which have sunk into my soul. They think 
that she is another Saint Cecilia, or rather Saint 
Teresa, the Saint of Love and Longing. 

She told them once that she was not a Catho- 
lic, but that any form of worship was sweet and 
precious to her—most of all, the lofty utterances 
of the prayers and hymns of the Church. She 
will not listen to dogmas, but says that God 
wishes only love and praise. Yet she joins in all 
their rites, and in this House, where Love is 
chiefly adored, she surpasses all in the deep love 
of her heart. 

January 2, 1848.—I have seen her for the first 
time in many months. She smiled. I never 
saw her smile before, except once in the ship, 
when I told my name and made her mother take 
my place in the cabin. 


She smiled. It was-as if an angel from heay- 
en had smiledon me. Dol not believe that she 
is one? 


They all say that she is unchanged. Her sad- 
ness has had no abatement. On that mecting 
she made an effort for my sake to stoop to me. 
Perhaps she saw how my very soul entreated her 
ta sneak. So she spoke of the Sisterhood, and 





said she loved them all. I asked her if she was 
happier here than at my house. She said ‘‘ No.” 
I did not know whether to feel rejoiced or sor- 
rowful. Then she told me something which has 
filled me with wonder ever since. 

She asked me if I had been making inquiries 
about her family, for I had said that I would. 
I told her that I had. She asked what I had 
heard. I hesitated for a moment, and at last, 
seeing that she was superior to any sorrow of be- 
reavement, I told her all about the sad fate of her 
brother Louis, which your old friend Courtenay 
Despard had communicated to his uncle here. 
She listened without emotion, and at last, look- 
ing earnestly at me, said, 

‘¢* He is not dead !” 

I stood amazed. I had seen the very news- 
papers which contained an account of his death. 
I had read the letters of Courtenay Despard, 
which showed how painstaking his search had 
been. Had he not traveled to every place 
where he could hear any thing of the Brandons? 
Had he not written at the very outset wherever 
he could hope to hear any thing? I did not 
know what to say. 

For Louis Brandon is known to have fallen 
overboard from the ship Java during a tremen- 
dous monsoon, several hundred miles away from 
any land. How could he possibly have escaped 
death? The Captain, whom Courtenay Despard 
found out and questioned, said he threw over a 
hen-coop and a pail. These could not save him. 
Despard also inquired for months from every ship 
that arrived from those parts, but could learn 
nothing. The next ship that came from New 
South Wales foundered off the coast of Africa. 
‘Three passengers escaped to Sierra Leone, and 
thence to England. Despard learned their names, 
but they were not Brandon. The information 
which one of them, named Wheeler, gave to the 
ship-owners afforded no hope of his having been 
found by this ship, even if it had been possible. 
It was simply impossible, however, for the Falcon 
did not pass the spot where poor Brandon fell 
overboard till months had elapsed. 

All these things I knew, and they came to my 
mind. She did not notice my emotion, but after 
a pause she looked at me again with the same 
earnestness, and said, 

“* My brother Frank is not dead.” 

This surprised me as much as the other. 

‘* Are you sure ?” said I, reverently. 

**T am.” 

**How did h wes learn this? All who have 
inquired say that both of your brothers are 
dead.” 


‘* They told me,” said she, “many times. They 
said that my brothers had not come among them 
to their own place, as they would have had to 
come if they had left the earth.” 


She spoke solemnly and with-mysterious em- 
phasis. I said nothing, for 1 knew not what to 
say. 


On going home and thinking over this, I saw 
that she believed herself to have the power of 
communicating with the departed. I did not 
know whether ‘this intelligence, which she be- 
lieved she had received, had‘ been gained in her 
trance, or whether she thought that she had re- 
cent interviews with those on high. I went to 
see her again, and asked this. She told me that 
once since her recovery she had fallen into that 
state, and had been, as she called it, ‘‘in her 
home.” 

I ventured to ask her more about what she 
considered a communion with the departed. She 
tried to speak, but looked like one who could not 
find words. It was still the same as before. She 
has in her mind thoughts which can not be ex- 
pressed by any human language. She will not 
be able to express them till such a language 
is obtained. Yet she gave me one idea, which 
has been in my mind ever since. 


She said that the language of those among 


whom she has‘been has nothing on earth which 
is like it except music. If our music could be 
developed to an indefinite extent it might at last 
begin to resemble it. Yet she said that she some- 
times heard strains here in the Holy Mass which 
reminded her of that language, and might be in- 
telligible to an immortal. 

This is the idea which she imparted to me, and 
I have thought of it ever since. 

August 23.—Great things have happened. 

When I last wrote I had gained the idea of 
transforming music into a language. Thethought 
came to me that I, who thirst for music, and love 
it and cherish it above all things—to whom it is 
an hourly comfort and solace—that I might rise 
to utter forth to her sounds which she might hear. 
I had already seen enough of her spiritual tone 
to know what sympathies and emotions might 
best be acted upon. I saw her several times, so 
as to stimulate myself to a higher and purer ex- 
ercise of whatever genius I may have. 

I was encouraged by the thought that from my 
earliest childhood, as I began to learn to speak 
so 1 began to learn to sing. As I learned to 
read printed type so I read printed music. The 
thoughts of composers in music thus became as 
legible to me as those of composers in words. 
So all my life my knowledge has widened, and 
with that knowledge my love has increased. This 
has been my one aim in life—my joy and my de- 
light. Thus it came to pass that at last, when 
alone with my Cremona, I could utter all my own 
thoughts, and pour forth every feeling that was 
in my heart. ‘This was a language with me. I 
spoke it, yet there was no one who could under- 
stand it fully. Only one had I ever met with to 
whom I told this besides yourself—she could ac- 
company me—she couid understand and follow 
me wherever I led. I could speak this language 
to her, and che could hear. and comprehend. 
This one was my Bice. 

Now that she had told me this I grasped at the 
thought. Never before had the idea entered my 
mind of trying upon her the effect of my music. 
I had given it up for her sake while she was with 











x 


me, not liking to cause any sound to disturb her 
rapt and melancholy nto: 

But now I began to understand how it was 
with her. She had learned the language of the 
highest places and had heard the New Song. She 
stood.far above me, and if she could not under- 
stand my music it would be from the same reason 
that a grown man can not comprehend the words 
of a lisping, stammering child. She had that 
language in its fullness. I had it only in its cru- 
dest rudiments. 

Now Bice learned my words and followed me. 
She knew my utterance. I was the master—she 
the disciple. But here was one who could lead 
me. I would be the follower and disciple. From 
her [could learn more than in all my life I could 
ever discover by my own unassisted efforts. 

It was mine, therefore, to struggle to overcome 
the lisping, stammering utterance of my purely 
earthly music ; to gain from her some knowled:;2 
of the mood of that holier, heavenly expression, 
so that at last I might be able in some degree te 
speak to this exile the language of the home 
which she loved; that we, by holding commune 
in this language, might rise together to a higher 
spiritual realm, and that she in her solitude might 
receive at least some associate. 

So I proposed to her to come back and stay 
with me again. She consented at once. 

Before that memorable evening I purified my 
heart by fasting and prayer. I was like one who 
was seeking to ascend into heaven to take part in 
that celestial communion, to join in the New 
Song, the music of the angels. 

By fasting and prayer I sought so to ascend, 
and to find thoughts and fit utterance for those 
thoughts. I looked upon my office as similar to 
that of the holy prophets of old. I felt that I 
had a power of utterance if the Divine One would 
only inspire. 

I fasted and prayed that so I might reduce 
this grosser material frame, and sharpen and 
quicken every nerve, and stimulate every fibre 
of the brain. So alone could I most nearly ap- 
proach to the commune of spirits. Thus had 
those saints and prophets of old done when they 
had entered upon the search after this commun- 
ion, and they had received their reward, even the 
visitation of angels and the vision of the blessed. 

A prophet—yes—now, in these days, it is ieft 
for the prophet to utter forth his inspiration by 
no other way than that of music. 

So I fasted and prayed. I took up the words 
from the holy priesthood, and I said, as they 
say: 

Munda cor menm, ac labia mea, Omnipotens Deus, 
qui labia Isaiae prophetae, calculo mundasti ignito! 

For so Isaiah had been exalted till he heard 
the language of Heaven, the music of the Sera- 
phim. 

She, my divinity, my adored, enshrined again 
in my house, bore herself as before— kind to 
me and gentle beyond all expression, but with 
thoughts of her own that placed between us a 
gulf as wide as that which separates the mortal 
from the immortal. 

On that evening she was with me in the parlor 
which looks out upon the Northwest Arm. ‘The 
moon shone down there, the dark, rocky hills on 
the opposite side rose in heavy masses. ‘The 
servants were away in the city. We were alone. 

Ah, my Cremona! if a material instrument 
were ever able to utter forth sounds to which im- 
mortals might listen, thou, best gift of my father, 
thou canst utter them! 

“*You are pale,” said she, for she was always 
kindly and affectionate as a mother with a child, 
as a guardian angel with his ward. ‘‘ You are 
pale. You always forget yourself for others, and 
now you suffer anxiety for me. Do not suffer. 
I have my consolations.” 

I did not make any reply, but took my Cre- 

mona, and sought to lift up all my soul to a level 
with hers, to that iofty realm where her spirit 
ever wandered, that so I might not be comfort- 
less. She started at the first tone that I struck 
forth, and looked at. me with her large, earnest 
eyes. I found my own gaze fixed on hers, rapt 
and entranced. Now there came at last the in- 
spiration so longed for, so sought for. It came 
from where her very soul looked forth into mine, 
out of the glory of her lustrous, spiritual eyes. 
They grew brighter with an almost immortal 
radiance, and all my heart rose up till it seemed 
ready to burst in the frenzy of that inspired mo- 
ment. 
Now I felt the spirit of prophecy, I felt the 
afflatus of the inspired siby] or seer, and the voice 
of music which for a lifetime I had sought to 
utter forth now at last sounded as I longed that 
it should sound. 

I exulted in that sound. I knew that at last I 
had caught the tone, and from her. I knew its 
meaning and exulted, as the poet or the musician 
must always exult when some idea sublimer than 
any which he has ever known is wafted over his 
upturned spiritual gaze. 

She shared my exultation. There came over 
her face swiftly, like the lightning flash, an ex- 
pression of surprise and joy. £o the face of the 
exile lightens up at the throbbing of his heart, 
when, in some foreign land, he suddenly and un- 
expectedly hears the sound of his own language. 
So his eyes light up, and his heart beats faster, 
and even amidst the very longing of his soul after 
home, the desire after that home is appeased by 
these its most hallowed associations. 

And the full meaning of that eloquent gaze of 
hers as her soul looked into mine became all ap- 
parenttome. ‘‘Speak on,” it said; ‘‘sound on, 
oh strains of the language of myhome! Unheard 
so long, now heard at last.” 

I knew that I was comprehended. Now all 
the feelings of the melancholy months came rush- 
ing over my heart, and all the holiest ideas which 
had animated my life came thronging into my 
mind, bursting forth into tones, as though of their 
own accord, involuntarily, as words come forth 
in a dream. 
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* Oh thor,” I said, in that language which my 
own lips could not utter—‘* oh thou whom I saved 
from the tomb, the life to which I restored thee 
is irksome ; but there remains a life to which at 
last thou shalt attain. 

**Oh thou,” I said, ‘whose spirit moves 
among the immortals, I am mcrtal yct immortal! 
My. soul seeks commune with them. I yearn 
after that communion. Life here on earth is not 
more dear to me than to thee. Help me to rise 
above it. Thou hast been on high, show me too 
the way. 

**Oh thou,” I said, ‘who hast seen things 
ineffable, impart to me thy confidence. Let me 
know thy secret. Receive me as the companion 
of thy soul. Shut not thyself up in solitude. 
Listen, I can speak thy language. 

** Attend,” I cried, ‘for it is not for nothing 

that the Divine One has sent thee back. Live 
not these mortal days in loneliness and in useless- 
ness. Regard thy fellow-mortals and seek to 
bless them. Thou hast learned the mystery of 
the highest. Let me be thine interpreter. All 
that thou hast learned I will communicate to 
man, 
** Rise up,” I cried, ‘‘to happiness and to la- 
bor. Behold! I give thee a purpose in life. 
Blend thy soul with mine, and let me utter thy 
thoughts so that men shall hear and understand. 
For I know that the highest truth of highest 
Heaven means nothing more than love. Gather 
up all thy love, let it flow forth to thy fellow- 
men. is shall be at once the labor and the 
consolation of thy life.” 

Now all this, and much more—far more—was 
expressed in the tones that flowed from my Cre- 
mona, It was all in my heart. It came forth. 
It was apprehended by her. I saw it, I knew it, 
and I exulted. Her eyes dilated more widely 
—my words were not unworthy of her hearing. 
I then was able to tell something which could 
rouse her from her stupor. Oh, Music! Divine 
Music! What power thou hast over the soul! 

There came over her face an expression which 
I never saw before; one of peace ineffable—the 
peace that passeth understanding. Ah me! I 
seemed to draw her to myself. For she rose and 
walked toward me. And a great calm came 
over my own soul. My Cremona spoke of peace 
—soft, sweet, and deep ; the profound peace that 
dwelleth in the soul which has its hope in frui- 
tion. ‘The tone widened into sweet modulation 
—sweet beyond all expression. 

She was so close that she almost touched me. 
Her eyes were still fixed on mine. Tears were 
there, but not tears of sorrow. Her face was so 
close to mine that my strength left me. My 
arms dropped downward. ‘The music was over. 

She held out her hand to me. I caught it in 
both of mine, and wet it with my tears. 

‘* Paolo,” said she, in a voice of musical tone ; 
‘** Paolo, you are already one of us. You speak 
our language. 

**You have taught me something which flows 
from. love—duty. . Yes, we. will labor together ; 
and they who live on high will learn even in 
their radiant home to envy us poor mortals.” 

I said not a word, but knelt; and holding her 
hand still, I looked up at her in grateful adora- 
tion. 

November 28.—For the last three months I 
have lived in heaven. She is changed. Music 
has reconciled her to exile. She has found one 
who speaks, though weakly, the language of that 


ome. 

We hold together through this divine medium 
a lofty spiritual intercourse. I learn from her of 
that starry world in which for a brief time she 
was permitted to dwell. Her seraphic thoughts 
have become communicated tome. Ihave made 
them my own, and all my spirit has risen to a 
higher altitude. 

So I have at last received that revelation for 
which I longed, and the divine thoughts with 
which she has inspired me I will make known to 
the world. -How? Description is inadequate, 
but it is enough to say that I have decided upon 
an Opera as the best mode of making known 
these ideas. 

I have resorted to one of those classical themes 
which, though as old as civilization, are yet ever 
new, because they are truth. 

My Opera is on the theme of Prometheus. It 
refers to Prometheus Delivered. | My idea is de- 
rived from her. Prometheus represents Diyine 
Love—since he is the god who suffers unepdur- 
able agonies through his love for man, Zeus 
represents the old austere god of the sects and 
creeds —the gloomy God of Vengeance — the 
stern—the inexorable—the cruel. 

Love endures through the ages, but at last 
triumphs. ‘The chief agent in his triumph is 
Athene. 
life and increase, at last dethrones the God of 
Vengeance and enthrones the God of Love. 

For so the world goes on; and thus it shall be 
that Human Understanding, which I have per- 
sonified under Athene, will at last exalt Divine 
Love over all, and cast aside its olden adoration 
of Divine Vengeance. 

I am trying to give to my Opera the severe 
simplicity of the classical form, yet at the same 
time to pervade it all with the warm atmosphere 
of love ‘in its widest sense. It opens witha 
chorus of seraphim. Prometheus laments; but 
the chief part is that of Athene. On that I have 
exhausted myself. 

But where can I get a voice that can adequate- 


ly render my thoughts—our thoughts? . Where’ 


is Bice? She alone has this voice; she alone 
has the power of catching and absorbing into her 
own mind the ideas which I form; and, with it 
all, she alone could express ‘them. . I would wan- 
der over the earth to find -her. But perhaps 
she is in a luxurious home, where her associates’ 
would not listen to such a proposal. 

Patience! perhaps Bice may at last bring her 
marvelous yoice to my aid. 

December 15.—Every day our communion has 


She represents Wisdom, which, by its’ 











grown more exalted. She breathes upon me the 
atmosphere of that radiant world, and fills my 
soul with rapture. I live in a sublime enthusi- 
asm. We hold intercourse by means of music. 
We stand upon a higher plane than that of com- 
mon men. She has raised me there, and has 
made me to be a partaker in her thoughts. 

Now I begin to understand something of the 
radiant world to which she was once for a brief 
time borne. I know her lost joys; I share in 
her longings. In me, as in her, there is a deep, 
unquenchable thirst after those glories that are 
present there. All here seems poor and mean. 
No material pleasure can for a moment allure. 

I live in a frenzy. My soul is on fire. Mu- 
sic is my sole thought and utterance. Colonel 

thinks that 1am mad. My friends here 
pityme. I smile within myself when I think of 
pity being given by them to me. Kindly souls! 
could they but have one faint idea of the un- 
speakable joys to which I have attained? 

y Cremona is my voice. It expresses all 
things for me. Ah, sweet companion of my 
soul's flight!.my Guide, my Guardian An 
my Inspirer! had ever before two mortals while 
on earth a lot like ours? Who else besides us 
in this life ever learned the joys of pure spiritual 
communion? We rise on high together. Our 
souls are borne up in company. When we hold 
communion we cease to be mortals. 

My Opera is finished. The radiancy of that 
Divine Love which has inundated all the being 
of Edith has been imparted to me in some meas- 
ure sufficient to enable me to breathe forth to 
human ears tones which have been caught from 








= gold—unruffled—undisturbed in that dead 
calm. 

My Opera begins with an Alleluia Chorus. I 
have borrowed words from the Angel Song at the 
opening of ‘‘ Faust” for my score. But the mu- 
sic has an expression of its own, and the words 
are feeble ; and the only comfort is, that these 
words will be lost in the triumph strain of the 
tones that accompany them. 

She was with me, exulting where I was ex- 
ultant, sad where I was sorrowful ; still with her 
air of Guide and Teacher. She is my Egeria. 
She is my Inspiring Muse. I invoke her when 
I sing. : 

But my song carried her away. Her own 
thoughts expressed by my utterance were re- 
turned to her, and she yielded herself up alto- 
gether to their power. 

Ah me! there is one language common to all 
on earth, and to all in heaven, and that is music. 

I exulted then on that bare, blasted rock. I 
triumphed. She joined me in it all. We ex- 
ulted together. Wetriumphed. We mourned, 
we rejoiced, we despaired, we hoped, we sung 
alleluias in our hearts. ‘The very winds were 
still. ‘The very moon seemed to stay her course. 
All nature was hushed. 

She stood before me, white, slender, aerial, 
like a spirit from on high, as pure, as holy, as 
stainless. Her soul and mine were blended. 
We moved to one common impulse. We obeyed 
one common motive. 

What is this? Is it love? Yes; but not as 
men call love. Ours is heavenly love, ardent, 
but yet spiritual; intense, but without passion ; 


“J DID NOT MAKE ANY REPLY, BUT TOOK MY CREMONA, AND SOUGHT TO LIFT UP 
ALL MY SOUL TO A LEVEL WITH HERS.” 


immortal voices. .She: has given me ideas. I 
have made them audible and intelligible to men. 

I have had one ‘performance of my. work, or 
rather our work,’ for it is all hers. . Hers are the 
thoughts, mine is only the expression. 

I sought out a place of solitude in which I 
might perform undisturbed and without inter- 
ruption the theme which I have tried to unfold. 

Opposite my house is a wild, rocky shore cov- 
ered with the primeval woods.: Here in one 
place there rises a barren rock, perfectly bare of 
verdure, which is called Mount Misery. I chose 
this place as the spot where I might give my re- 
hearsal. ° 

She was the audience—I was the orchestra— 
we two were alone. 


Mount Misery is one>barren rock without a |" 


blade of grass on all its dark iron-like surface. 
Around itis a vast accumulation of granite boul- 
ders and vast rocky ledges. | The trees are stunt- 
ed, the very ferns can scarcely find a place to 
grow. 
It was night. There was not a cloud in the 
sky. The moon shone with marvelous lustre. 
own in front of us lay the long arm of the 


}sea that ran up between us and the city. On 


the opposite side were woods, and beyond them 
rose the citadel,'on ‘the other side of which the 
city lay nestling at its’ base like those Rhenish 
towns which lie at the foot of feudal castles. 

On the left hand ‘all was a wilderness ; on the 
right, close by, was a small lake ~- aich seemed 
like a sheet of silver in the mooi s rays. Farther 
on lay the ocean, stretching in its boundless ex- 
tent away to the horizon. . There lay islands and 
sand-banks with light-houses. There, under the 
moon, lay a broad path of golden light—molt- 





a burning love like that of the cherubim; all- 
consuming, all-engrossing, and enduring for ev- 
ermore. 

Have I ever.told her my admiration? Yes; 
but not in words. : I have told her so in music, 
in every tone, in every strain. She knows that 
I am hers. She is my divinity, my muse, my 
better genias—the nobler half of my soul. 

I have laid all my spirit at her feet, as one 
prostrates himself before a divinity. She has ac- 
cepted that adoration and has been pleased. 

We are blended. We are one, but not aft- 
er an earthly fashion, for never yet have I even 
touched her hand in love. It is our spirits, our 
real selves—not our merely visible selves—that 
love; yet that love is so intense that I would die 
for evermore if my death could make her life 
more sweet. 

She has heard all this from my Cremona. 

Here, as we stood under the moon, I thought 
her a spirit with a mortal lover. I recognized 
the full meaning of the sublime legend of Numa 
and Egeria. The mortal aspires in purity of 
heart, and the immortal comes down and assists 
and responds to his aspirations. 

Our souls vibrated in unison to the expression 
of heavenly thoughts. We threw ourselves into 
the rapture of the hour.’ We trembled, we 
thrilled, till. at last frail mortal nature could 
scarcely endure the intensity of that perfect joy. 

So we came to the end. ‘The end is a chorus 
of angels. They sing the divinest of songs that 
is written in Holy Revelation. All the glory of 
that song reaches its climax in the last strain: 

“ And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes !" 


We wept together, » But we dried our tears 





and went home, musing on that “ tearless eter- 
nity” which lies before us. 

orniag is dawning as I write, and all the 
feeling of my soul can be expressed in one word, 
the sublimest of all words, which is intelligible to _ 
many of different languages and different races, 
I will end with this: 

*¢ Alleluia!” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THIS MUST END. 


Tue note which accompanied Langhetti’s jour- 

nal was as follows: 
“*Hartrax, December 18, 1848, 

‘“*TERESUOLA MIA DOLCISsIMA,—I send you 
my journal, sorella carissima. I have been si- 
lent for a long-time. .Forgive me. I have been 
sad and in affliction. But affliction has turned 
v* joy, and I have learned things unknown be- 
‘ore. 


‘* Teresina mia, I am coming back to En- 
gland immediately. . You may expect to see me 
at any time during ‘the next three months. She 
will be with me; but so sensitive is she—so 
strange would she be to you—that I do not 
know whether it will be well for you to see her 
or not. I dare not let her: be exposed to the 
gaze of any one unknown to her. Yet, sweetest 
sorellina, perhaps I may be able to tell:her that 
I have a dearest sister, whose heart is love, 
whose nature is noble, and who could treat her 
with tenderest care. 

“J intend to offer my Opera to the world at 
London. I will be my own impresario. Yet 
I want one thing, and that isa Voice. Oh for 
a Voice like that of Bice! But it is idle to wish 
for her. 

‘*Never have I heard any voice like hers, my 
Teresina. God grant that I may find her! 

‘* Expect soon and suddenly to see your most 
loving brother, 'AOLO.” 


Mrs. Thornton showed this note to Despard 
the next time they met. He had read the jour- 
nal in the mean time. 

‘*So he is coming back ?” said he. 

‘* Yes.” : 

“ And with this marvelous girl ?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

‘*She seems to me like a spirit.” 

** And to me.” 

**Paolo’s own nature is so lofty and so spirit- 
ual that one like her is intelligible to him. Hap- 
py is it for her that he found her.” 

**Paolo is more spiritual than human. He 
has no materialism. He is spiritual. I am of 
the earth, earthy; but my brother is a spirit im- 
prisoned, who chafes at his bonds and longs to 
be free. And think what Paolo has done for 
her in his sublime devotion !” 

**T know others who would do as much,” said 
Despard, in a voice that seemed full of tears; 
‘*T know others who, like him, would go to the 
grave to rescue the one théy loved, and make 
all life one long devotion. I know others,” he 
continued, ‘‘who would gladly die, if by dying 
they could gain what he has won—the possession 
of the one they love. Ahme! Paolo is happy 
and blessed beyond all men. Between him and 
her there is no insuperable barrier, no gulf as 
deep as death.” 

Despard spoke impetuously, but suddenly 
checked himself. 

“*T received,” said he, ‘‘by the last mail a 
letter from my uncle in Halifax. He is ordered 
off to the Cape of Good Hope. I wrote him a 
very long time ago, as I told you, asking him 
to tell me without reserve all that he knew about 
my father’s death. I told him plainly that there 
was a mystery about it which I was determined 
to solve. I reproached him for keeping it secret 
from me, and reminded him that I was now a 
mature man, and that he had no right nor any 
reason to maintain any further secrecy. I in- 
sisted on knowing all, no matter what it might be. 

‘*T received his letter by the last mail. Here 
it is ;” and he handed it toher. ‘‘ Read it when 
you get home. I have written a few words to 
you, little playmate, also. He has told me all. 

id you know this before ?” 

‘* Yes, Lama,” said Mrs. Thornton, with a look 
of sorrowful sympathy. 

‘*'You knew all my father’s fate ?” 

“*Yes, Lama.” 

** And you kept it secret?” 

‘*Yes, Lama. How could I bear to tell you 
and give you pain?” 

Her voice trembled as she spoke. Despard 
looked at her with an indescribable expression. 

“*QOne thought,” said he, slowly, ‘‘and one 
feeling engrosses all my nature, and even this: 
news that I have heard can not drive it away. 
Even the thought of my father’s fate, so dark and 
so mysterious, can not weaken the thoughts that 
have all my life been supreme. Do you know, 
little playmate, what those thoughts are ?” 

She was silent. Despard’s hand wandered 
over the keys. ‘They always spoke in low tones, 
which were almost whispers, tones which were 
inaudible except to each other. And Mrs. Thorn- 
ton had to bow her head close to his to hear what 
he said. 

‘*T must go,” said Despard, after a pause, 
‘¢and visit Brandon again. 1 do not know what 
I can do, but my father’s death requires further 
examination. This man Potts is intermingled 
with it. My uncle gives dark hints. I must 
make an examination.” : 

“And you are going away again?” said Mrs. 
Thornton, sadly. 

Despard sighed. 

‘Would it not be better,” said he, as he took 
her hand in his—‘‘ would it not be better for you, 
little playmate, if I went away from you forever? 

She gave him one long look of sad reproach. 
Then tears filled her eyes. 

“This can not go on forever,” she murmured 
“*Tt must come to that at last!” 
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‘6 What?” cried the 











fairy, stopping in as- 
tonishment. 

‘¢ With her hump,” 
repeated the snuffers, 
tittering. 

‘¢ And her crutch,” 
suggested the poker. 


‘That goesthump! 
thump! ha! ha!” 
roared the fire. 


‘‘Always prying and 
meddling,” twanged 
the harp. 


‘*She should see 
herself as others see 
her,” said the mirror. 

“Turning people 
into pumpkins and 
expecting them to be 
grateful,” cried the 
easy-chair. 

“Tf I had my way I 
would turn her out of 
the palace,” squeaked 
the door. 

‘6 Yes, indeed,” an- 
swered the curtains, 
and the vases, and 
even the fine threads 
in the carpet. 

All of which would 
have been intolera- 
ble impertinence, only 
the fairy’s enchanted 
room was simply a 
chamber of echoes, 
which with its furni- 
ture repeated over and 
again whatever had 
been said in it till 
Periwinkle (that was 
the fairy’s name) 
came to hear it. 

‘*Mighty well,” 
said Periwinkle, grim- 
ly. ‘‘I shall be sure 
to be at the christen- 
ing.” 
This was the 








THE LOST JEWEL. 


THE LOST JEWEL. 
Wanverinec one day, I found 
A diamond, Giovanna. 
I had roamed the world around 
For that diamond, Giovanna! 
Worth a monarch’s diadem, 
Princes envied me that gem— 
Princes !—Ah !—Who envied them ?— 
Not I, Giovanna. 


How I prized that precious stone !— 
Kiss’d it, Giovanna. 

A few brief months and it was gone!— 
Lost, my Giovanna! 

On another's hand it gleams, 

With its sparkle pleased he seems; 
But, alas! he little dreams 

‘Tis a diamond, Giovanna! 


Oh, how much I envy him— 

Him, my Giovanna! 

Let but aught a moment dim 

Its lustre, Gidvanna, 

From him lightly ’twould be tost, 
Not one heart-pang him ’twould cost, 
He would never know he lost 

A diamond, Giovanna. 





PERIWINKLE’S PLAN. 
| Hpk morning, at nine o'clock precisely, a 
team of mice pulled up before the palace 
door, and there stepped down, in prodigiously 
high-heeled shoes and leaning on a crutch near- 
ly as tall as herself, the fairy who belonged to the 
royal family. . 

Not a soul, from the king and queen down to 
the smallest pink page, but hated the tap of that 
crutch, for this was a positive, perverse, pragmat- 
ical old fairy. She had been present at all the 
royal christenings ever since the days of the 
great, great, great, great, great, great, reat, 
grandfather of the present king, and had never 
shown the slightest hesitation in turning any of 
these princelings into poodles and clocks and 
things of that sort. She used to insist on advis- 
ing the king, and when he differed from her she 
had a way of saying, ‘‘Ah! that is just like your 
great grandfather, who grew as a pumpkin ten 
years in my garden.” She lectured the queen 
about her linen and her maids; and if the queen 
pouted— 

“My dear,” she would cry, with a malicious 
twinkle, ‘‘if I ever transform you it shall be into 
afan ; alace fan-with gold sticks and pink swan’s- 
down ; you are so pretty, my dear!” which made 
the queen hysterical and continually afraid that 
she felt herself turning into gold sticks; while 
she, that is, our fairy, used to rap the pages over 
the knuckles, and make little chills creep in their 
backs by telling them how she had whole pa- 
pers of pins that were once pink pages like them 
—all of which was vastly unpleasant. But still 
the queen should not have laughed with her 
maids in the enchanted room; for when the fairy 
entered it again this is what she heard: 

“With her hum 
And her crutc! 
That goes thump, thump.” 








christening of the 
king’s only son, who 
laid in state in a gold- 
en cradle; and I dare 
say if you had seen him you would have said 
that he was ugly, for, being very young, he was 
as red as a tomato, and had no nose worth 
mentioning. But all the courtiers declared that 
he was the finest prince in the world, and every 
body came to see him. With the rest came 
Periwinkle. : 


She was so smiling that you could never have | His 


supposed that any thing was wrong. But She 
Wore Her Yellow Cap! 

Now when she wore that, as all the world 
knows, she was in a frightful humor. 

‘** Periwinkle has her yellow cap on,” whis- 
pered my Lord High Fiddlestick to the queen. 

‘*Dear me! what can have happened?” an- 
swered the queen, guiltily remembering what 
she had said in the enchanted room. ‘‘I hope 
she won’t wish something dreadful for the baby.” 

‘* A very fine child!” pronounced the fairy, in 
a high, squeaking voice, stepping to the foot of 
the golden cradle. ‘‘And he shall always be 
prosperous, on condition that he is never re- 
proved or told that he has done any thing 
wrong.” 

‘‘ Always prosperous! Oh, you dear, good 
Periwinkle!” cried the queen, in rapture; and 
she could not thank the fairy sufficiently, al- 
though Periwinkle only answered her by leaning 
on her crutch and bursting into fits of shrill 
laughter. 

All the wisest men in the kingdom were en- 
gaged as masters for the young prince as soon as 
he could learn. And, first, the man who wrote 
all the dictionaries in those days, and understood 
all languages, even to that of the birds, came to 
teach him his alphabet. 

‘*A,” said the wise man. 

‘*A,” said the prince. 

‘* B,” said the wise man. 

The prince said nothing. 

‘* B, your royal highness.” 

The prince ran away and began to chase the 
queen’s lap-dog. ; 

‘Your royal highness must come back,” the 
wise man was going to say, but the queen clapped 
her hands over his mouth. 

“Good Heavens! my dear Mr. Dictionary, 
don’t you know that the prince must never be 
reproved, or told that he has done wrong? You 
must wait till the prince chooses to come back.” 

The wise man waited till dark and then went 
away in a huff; and there was an end of learn- 
— alphabet till, six months afier, the prince 
said : 

“*T want to see the man who says ‘A.’” 

The wise man came at once, and repeated the 
alphabet, the prince repeating it after him. ‘Then 
he began to ask the letters, one by one, till he 
came to ‘* F.” 

“That is K,” said the prince. 

“Oh no!” the wise man was about to say, 
when he saw the king and queen and the Lord 
High Fiddlestick all beckoning to him in a great 
fright. 

“*Don’t you know,” they said to him, ‘that 
the prince must never be told that he is wrong ?” 

The man of dictionaries was silent, and the 
prince finished the alphabet in an hour, and went 
on to the spelling-book. ‘This kept him busy 
only a week. It is true that he spelled dog cat, 
and book cow, and chair fool. But he reached 
the end while another child would have been 
puzzling over the first three pages; and surely 
you can not deny that here was fine getting on? 
Before you could think he was ready for geog- 

















raphy, and they sent for the greatest traveler in 
the world, who had seen all the countries of the 
world himself. 

He came at once—for he was charmed with 
the honor—and gave the prince a lesson. On 
the second day operations commenced in good 
earnest. 

‘* Be pleased to bound China,” commenced 
the traveler. 

‘*China,” answered the prince, ‘‘is bounded 
on the north by New York, on the south by 
Japan, on the east by the Alps, and on the west 
by the North Pole.” 

The great traveler opened his eyes and mouth 
wide ; but the queen interrupted him before he 
could speak a word. 

‘You must not tell the prince that he is 
wrong,” she whispered; and after that the great 
traveler became very silent, and the prince learned 
geography as rapidly as he had done spelling. 

With arithmetic he got on even better. They 
brought the prince a man who was 80 clever that 
he actually thought in figures. But as he lived 
among his books he knew nothing of what was 
going on in the world; and when the prince told 
him that ‘‘twice two are five,” he cried out 
bluntly, “Oh no! your royal highness!” which 
might have produced dreadful consequences if 
the Lord High Fiddlestick had not instantly 
twisted his handkerchief about old multiplication- 
table’s mouth, and dragged him off before the 
prince could hear what he said. 

As it was the queen fainted, and the shock to 
the whole court was so great that it was agreed 
that the prince should make no further attempts 
on arithmetic, but that his majesty should issue 
a decree ordering ‘‘ that, the prince should have a 
perfect knowledge of figures,” which would an- 
swer quite as well, it was thought. 

This method of education was an easy one for 
the prince, but you can hardly imagine in what 
continual trouble were his attendants and in- 
structors. He was the most disagreeable boy 
in the world. He had never been instructed in 
civility, because no one could say to him, ‘‘ You 
must not do that.” He howled, sang, stamped, 
whistled, and ran up and down in the church it- 
self. He danced on the table if he had a mind. 
He threw the gravy in the king’s face if he had 
a mind. He jumped into the water when he 
pleased, and people were obliged to fish him out, 
for of course he could not be taught to swim, as 
no one could say to him, ‘‘ No; it must be done 
in this way.” For the same reason he could 
never learn to sing or to dance or to drive. 
There never was such an oaf, such a block- 
head, nor yet such a destroying fire! such a 
whirlwind of mischief! 

One day he imagined that it would be fine to 
build a bonfire in the audience-room of the pal- 
ace, and began to pile the furniture together. 
is.guards ran for the queen. 

** My stars!” cried the queen, when she saw 
what he was about; ‘‘send for the king.” 

**Good gracious!” roared the king; ‘‘ call the 
council !” 

‘¢Oh, what shall we do!” exclaimed the queen. 
‘¢ He will burn up the palace, but nobody must 
tell him that he is doing wrong.” 

The councilmen wagged their long beards, but 
said nothing—for what could they say ? 

The prince lighted the fire. 

‘* Send for the fire-engines,” shouted the king, 
as the smoke began to roll through the palace. 

‘“*Oh, my boy! he will be burned!” screamed 
the queen, and running to the prince she began 
to coax him to come out. 

‘* Won't! won’t!” said the prince. ‘* Want to 
see pretty bonfire!” For, though naturally clever, 
having never learned that he could hurt himself 
or any body else, this 
prince was little better 
than an idiot. And 
he sat there laugh- 
ing, while the flames 
crackled over his 
head, and the queen 
and council screamed 
at him, and the coun- 
cilmen lost their 
beards, and the prince 
his eyebrows, and the 
palace burned down 
with all its treasures, 
and the royal family 
stood shivering in the 
snow; and they do say 
that Periwinkle was 
peeping at them from 
a chimney near by, 
and laughing till the 
tears ran down her 
face, though I never 
believed it myself.— 
But however that may 
be, you see that such 
a proceeding was 
highly inconvenient ; 
and there were plenty 
of people who hinted 
that it was a pity 
that the prince should 
have lost nothing but 
his eyebrows. 

Now in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom lived a 
princess who was said ° 
to be so clever and so 
beautiful that our 
prince fell in love with 
the mere report of her 
accomplishments, and 
sent her the following 
letter : 





“dere princes—i am 
goin to mary you nex 
weak s0 pleas com to 
my palos es sun es you 

nD 


““Prince-To-To.” * 














“ALL THE WISEST MEN IN THE KINGDOM WERE ENGAGED AS 
: MASTERS FOR THE YOUNG PRINCE.” 


This note he sent by a magnificent train of 
one’ hundred embassadors, and, though the king 
and queen were sorry and ashamed enough, they 
dared not interfere. Accordingly it was brought 
with all due solemnity to the princess, who on 
reading it laughed heartily. But whea on ques- 
tioning the embassadors they assured her that 
the prince had always been favored with the best 
masters, and when she heard that Mr. Dictionary 
had taught him the alphabet, and the greatest 
traveler geography, and that he had finished his 
spelling-book in a week, and learned arithmetic 
in an hour, and every accomplishment that could 
be mentioned in a year, she concluded that there 
must be some hidden meaning in this ridiculous 
note which she was not clever enough to find 
~ and decided to go and see the prince her- 
self. 

When the queen heard that the princess had 
actually returned with the embassadors she was 
so much astonished and in.such a flurry that 
she could not get her crown straight, and was 
obliged to go down with it very much over her 
nose, so that it tumbled off as she embraced the 
princess, She had hardly recovered from the 
confusion of this unlucky accident when dinner 
was served, and as the princess was hungry they 
sat down at once. 

‘* But where is the prince?” asked the prin- 
cess, looking about her. 

‘*Booh!” squeaked somebody near her, and 
the prince, who had been creeping about on his 
hands and knees, sprang up, laughing. 

‘* My love, this is the princess,” said the queen, 
turning very red, and the princess got up, and 
made him a fine courtesy. 

‘*Ess, I know! Come, marry me,” returned 
the prince, sitting down, and commencing to 
carve at once. 

The princess sat down also, blushing as red as 
the queen had done, and thinking to herself, 
‘* Marry you, indeed! Why he talks like a baby, 
and behaves like a savage!” 

‘* Bring water! Don’t want wine,” exclaim- 
ed the prince, suddenly, and before any one could 
reach him he threw his glass filled with wine 
across the table. This, as you know, was an ev- 
eryday matter, and certainly not 80 bad as a boat 
full of gravy, but then it came full in the prin- 
cess’s face. Her hair was dripping, her dress 
was ruined. Every body cried out, and the 
princess sprang to her feet. 

‘¢ What's matter?” asked the prince. 

‘¢ Matter!” cried the princess, spluttering and 
crying. ‘‘You are an idiot, Sir. You know 
nothing at all.” 

‘She has done it! She has done it !’”.scream- 
ed all the courtiers together. ‘‘ She has reproved 
him, and his prosperity is at an end.” 

The queen fainted, the princess ran away, and 
the court went into mourning, 

Then every body asked ‘‘ why the court was 
in mourning.” 

‘* Because,” answered the wise ones, ‘the 
strange princess has reproved our prince.” 

‘¢ But why did she reprove him ?” 

Then followed the story. 

‘* But how did she reprove him ?” 

Then the wise ones whispered that she had 
called him an idiot. 

‘“‘Tdiot! Why, bless me, so he is,” answered 
every body. ‘‘I have always thought so, only I 
never put it in words before.” 

And by-and-by every body said to his neighbor: 

‘*The king and queen should have known 
from the beginning that a boy that was never 
corrected must be as ignorant and mischievous 
as an idiot. We will not have him for our king. 


Send him to school or to an asylum.” 
And then it was all over. 
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MY BRAHMAPOOTRA MANIA. 


T AM about to make a confession, and that one 

- of weakness. When a woman deliberately 
writes that she is weak-minded, and unfolds in 
che pages of Harper’s Magazine her absence of 
strength, it is accounted a glory to her sex. How 
much more, then, should I be distinguished when 
a beautiful, and, let me add, exceptional, humil- 
ity impels me to delineate for the good of man- 
kind my Brah mania. It is with a feel- 
ing of regretful longing that I commence this 
sketch, which of necessity recalls to me the rain- 
bow-huéd months of my lost happiness—now 
alas, empty egg-shells, without even a chirp of 
encouragement ! 

I am emphatically a tender-hearted man. 
From my boyhood a lame dog or sick cat was 
always sure of a hospital in my nursery, and a 
portion of og dinner. But it was unto chick- 
ens that my heart went out with a fullness of 
sympathy known only to those who have felt the 
same, and many a time have I responded with 
an inward crow of friendship to the exultant 
clarion of the morning chanticleer, while my 
arms beat the air in accordance with the flapping 
of his wings. The alarms of war never moved 
me as did his ringing note; no fair lady’s eye 
beamed upon me like that of the little white ban- 
tam hen who looked knowingly up to my win- 
dow; and the prettiest baby’s charms faded into 
insignificance when compared with the soft yel- 
low brood the aforesaid hen gathered under her 
wings. Not only were my nightly visions of the 
noble feathered race, but in my day-dreams I 
saw poultry-yards instead of the ordinary vulgar 
castles in the air, while, lord of their chivalry, 
strutted the kingly Brahmapootra rooster on 
which my heart was bent. 

At this period of my existence I chanced on 
that most excellent notice which advises every 
young man in doubt about his future career to 
apply to that far-sighted being the phrenologist. 
Need I say that the advice was acted upon? A 
few scientific thrusts and passes betrayed to the 
savant my early tendency, and to my inexpressi- 
ble joy he pronounced me chicken-hearted. 

It was enough. The next day I went to sur- 
vey places in the country with a special! view to 
the erection of poultry-yards and coops, and was 
fortunate enough to find a broken-down shanty 
with an acre of ground, which I eagerly seized 
upon—I mean rented. The moving accom- 
plished—and being a bachelor, with only a few 
dependencies of boys and dogs, it was not a work 
of time—I resorted to my pocket-companion, 
‘Phe Poulterer’s Complete Guide,” on the plan 
of ‘*The Youth’s Letter-Writer,” for my next 
step. It recommended a proper and comforta- 
ble residence before any inmates could be intro- 
daced, and to the fitting up of my new domicile 
L now turned my attention. 

Not being afiluent, and, moreover, somewhat 
cramped in my income by employers who had 
no sympathy with my enlightened views, it was 
necessary to proceed cautiously. I therefore de- 
voted my evenings to the beautiful bower—in 
prosaic language, poultry-yard, I designed for 
my family. It was connected. with the house by 
a private entrance, of which I carried the key, 
and which was tastefully decorated with nests 
suspended from the ceiling after the fashion of 
hangitig baskets. Within doors, also, apart- 
ments were arranged for winter use, including a 
fine bath-room as well as a nursery for invalid 
and juvenile chickens, The walls, | should men- 
tion, were neatly papered in bright, cheerful col- 
ors, while appropriate chromos and engravings 
were hung to remind the hens, in the language 
of the immortal Nelson, that I expected every 
one to do her duty. A spacious piazza afforded 
them exercise iu unpleasant weather, and a swing 
of the latest style tempted to gymnastic develop- 
ment. 

And now that their home was completed I 
must have attendants to understand the wants of 
my pets, as well as the art of fattening them, I 
therefore inserted a thrilling advertisement in the 

ublic Dodger, and awaited applicants, They 
came—a motley crowd, of all ages, sizes, and na- 
tionalities. I never faced so many females 
before, and naturally felt diffident, but was much 
impressed with the ability of a decayed physician 
whose sands of life had nearly run out, but who 
nevertheless spoke so scientifically of the approved 
method of stabbing chickens in the ear for market 
that [ was on the point of engaging his services. 
But fortunately recollecting that tenderness should 
mingle with the care of my family, I returned to 
iy first intention, and accepted a Hibernian cou- 
ple, who had been parents themselves, and would 
therefore be proper and affectionate ministrants. 

On referring to the: ‘‘ Poulterer’s Guide,” the 
next recommendation was to set about forming 
a family, and I accordingly inserted notices in all 
the sporting papers, naming my place of business 
as the rendezvous. ‘Iwo days after, when I ar- 
rived from the country, I found the bewildered 
gentlemen who had the honor of my services 
immersed in a crowd of hen-coops, amidst cluck- 
ings and crowings innumerable—the sweetest mu- 
sic ear ever heard, but which, singular as it may 
appear, seemed totally unappreciated by the mer- 
cenary beings who listened to it. To explain was 
the work of a moment, and I then turned to my 
hew acquisitions, hailing lustily from all quar- 
ters—North, South, East, and West. Having 
made the Brahmapootra rooster a specialty in 
my wivertisement, I was happy in discovering 
that, although they were. fearfully scarce, two 
fine specimens of that majestic race greeted my 
entrance with’a note of recognition. 

Expense was a secondary item—the chickens 
must and should be forwarded to my country 
seat, regardless of cost. All day long over my 
ledger I dlrew.the little tracks of their innocent 
feet, and instead of greenbacks saw in imagina- 
tion the glitter of innumerable golden eggs. 
What a petty thing seemed my city business 








when contrasted with the expanding, elevating 


influences-of country life! I at once resolved it 
should become a secondary matter, and in course 
of time yield to the production of those noble 
creatures to which my existence should hence- 
forth be devoted. What happiness on returning 
to the ae as I styled my se core . be 
greeted by the chirping and cackling of three 
hundred fine binds I no longer deferred the 
execution of a project I had for some time had 
in contemplation, but applied to the Legislature 
for permission slightly to alter my name. It was 
granted, and instead of the vulgar Adam R. Rus- 
sia (R. standing for Robertson), by which I had 
so long been known, I rejoiced in the appellation 
of A. Rooster Russia, thus combining fashion with 
distinction. A. Rooster Russia—The Hencoop. 
So my visiting cards were engraved, béautiful as 
suggestive. ‘ 

Meanwhile I studied the ‘‘ Poulterer’s Complete 
Guide” with redoubled diligence, fed my family 
by its directions, and looked for great results. 
But the hens would not sit. Threats and per- 
suasions availed not—the most comfortable nests 
were prepared, lined with small feather-beds, in 
order to render. it easy for them, but they con- 
tinued obstinate. ‘They were evidently averse to 
taking upon themselves the responsibilities of 
maternity, and I knew not what to do. Be- 
guiled by the porcelain eggs, in which I had 
largely invested, they were willing to lay, but 
farther than this their infusion of Black Span- 
ish blood would not be overcome. I almost re- 
gretted my discharge of the only man who had 
been able to hatch a brood of chickens, and 
whose secret of success I had accidentally dis- 
covered in a hen tied down to her business, But 
coercion could not be countenanced, and sooner 
than insist on their sitting I would give up my 
litle chickens. 

While reflecting on the subject a new and brill- 


-iant idea suddenly occurred tome. With my vast 


accommodations for their comfort, why not buy up 
the unfortunate ill-fed creatures throughout the 
country and fatten them for the hotels? ‘They 
would thus enjoy aseason of the flesh-pots of Egypt 
before the culmination of their inevitable fate, and 
at the same time that I bettered their existence 
I should make my own fortune. No sooner said 
than done. Hand-bills were printed setting forth 
the advantages of the Hencoop as a sanitarium 
for delicate chickens, and soliciting their attend- 
ance. At the same time I wrote to all the large 
hotels within a radius of a hundred miles, offer- 
ing to supply them daily with as many thousand 
pair as they could digest, and requesting instant 
attention. Of course the answers were favorable 
and terms liberal, whereupon I purchased a cart 
and pair of mules, and traveled about gathering 
up my broods. : 

The Hencoop was filled to overflowing, and the 
Brahmapootras stalked about more majesticall 
than ever, literally monarchs of all they surveyed. 

I began to enjoy gay little suppers enlivened 
with chicken salad in all its forms, and made my 
dinners entirely off my farm, being especially 
partial to fricassees, which seemed to annihilate 
the pre-existence of the dish before me. In my 
breakfasts also I economized, faring by turns on 
boiled eggs, omelet, and scrambled 

In a few days my first lot of chickens, for 
which I had paid mes cents per pound, were 
fattened, killed, packed in the mule-cart, and 
sent off. My tender feelings would not suffer 
me to accompany them, and I therefore em- 
ployed the day in sorting the feathers and 
drawing plans of the magnificent six-story build- 
ing I intended to erect. Of course they would 
sell at an advance of at least ten cents on the 
pound, which, on a thousand pounds, would be 
one hundred dollars, and my mansion would soon 
be completed. The first-floor should be devoted 
to a grand hatching oven that the hens might no 
longer be compelled to exert themselves. By 
easy flights the little ones would then progress 
on the plan of our educational institutions to the 
completion of their course, until being perfectly 
fattened, guillotined, and dressed, they would de- 
light the palates of the epicures and the pocket 
of A. Rooster Russia, I had just designed a 
neat hospital for the sick and afflicted when the 
mule-cart returned. But what news! The chick- 
ens were too late for any of the hotels, and after 
vainly scouring the city my faithful Isaac had 
disposed of them to a produce dealer for eighteen 
cents per pound, 

This was totally unexpected, and I especially 
regretted the disappointment of the hotel keep- 
ers, but concluded to console myself by a visit to 
the poultry-yard. 

Horror of horrors! Could I believe my eyes ? 
Not less than ten chickens staggering, while three 
were in the last agonies of dissolution! Yes, it 
was the cholera! Some of the new-comers must 
have imported it. ‘The chickens were identified, 
and I at once rushed to the residence of the 
wretch who had sold them to me. He had the 
impudence to deny it. I abused him. He re- 
criminated. I challenged him. He professed 
peace principles. I knocked him down; where- 
upon he threatened a lawsuit, and I returned in 
disgust to my family. The disease made sad 
ravages, and the nursery was full. I doctored 
them with alum, according to the ‘‘ Poulterer’s 
Guide ;” they made faces as ifit were bitter, kicked 
up their heels, and fell over. I sent for the phy- 
sician whose services I had formerly declined, 
and whose sands of life were two months nearer 
running out than before. He charged ten dol- 
lars for coming into the country; said if I had 
summoned him at the outset he could have saved 
them, and gave me no hope. It became neces- 
sary to fence off a portion of the ground for a 
cemetery, and the funerals at which I officiated 
as chief mourner were continual. 

But thus far the Brahmapootras had escaped. 
Every morning I visited them, noted the color of 
their legs, and the brightness of their eyes. They 
were my sole happiness, Ino longer dared send 





my chickens to market, and my business friends 
declined seeing me in town for fear of infection. 

So matters went on until a month ago, when 
the culminating point was reached. I entered 
their humble home to find my noble Brahma- 
pootras stretched on the floor, side by side, in 
the last agonies of collapse. ‘Their eyes rolled 
up at me; but alas! what could I do? 

They are dead, and I am a broken-hearted 
man; broken, not only in spirit but in purse. 
The small remainder decrease daily, my six-sto- 
ry asylum has crumbled into ruins, innumerable 
bills for the poultry-yard and fixtures are pressing 
me, and the lawsuit comes on to-morrow. My 
wings are clipped, and I know not whither to fly, 
since my creditors obstinately refuse to consider 
ita shines thropic investment, and demand their 
money. The old women will not buy my feathers 
for their beds, because they declare them un- 
healthy, and I can not overcome their absurd 
scruples. I am sorry for the hotel-keepers, who 
will now be deprived of their eggs and chickens ; 
but it is no fault of mine. If I only had the 
capital—but I am not the millionaire 1 expected, 
and my last resource is to start a gift-concert for 
the propagation of my noble end. I have always 
heard that crops are uncertain, but it seems to 
me none are more so than crops of chickens. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EBRUARY is not so bad a month after all, 
though few poets have sung its praises. To 
be sure, it is not the loveliest time of all the year 
for promenades; the bleak winds still whistle, 
and ‘‘snow-showers, far and near, drift with- 
out echo to the whitening ground.” But then 
the lengthening days give pleasant promise of 
spring’s approach, of birds and blossoms and 
grateful warmth; yet the nights are long enough 
to make February just the ‘season’ for every 
kind of evening entertainment— » Parties, 
masquerades, concerts, and operas, oratorios, 
readings, and lectures. 

And here comes to mind a question which cer- 
tain newspapers are discussing in an uncertain 
sort of way, namely: ‘‘ Ought a lady to invite a 
gentleman to places of entertainment, such as 
theatres, concerts, lectures, ete. ?’? Without en- 
tering into an elaborate argument on the sub- 
ject, we would sinply say it is Leap-Year, and, 
according to an old and time-honored custom, 
ladies may propound any question they please to 
the gentlemen. Let them improve their — 
leges! But it is only fair to assure young ladies 
that if they take advantage of the unusual rights 

iven by custom to them during this year of 

868, probably scores of billets, daintily written 
on tinted noie-paper, will, when opened, read 
something like the following, which purports to 
be the mournful experience of a certain young 
man, whose name, for obvious reasons, shall be 
unmentioned : 

““My income is $20 a week. My average ex- 
poe are for board and room, $7 60; clothing, 

; billiards, $2 50; drinks, $150; horse hire, 
$5; newspapers, 10 cents; washing, 25 cents; 
church contributions, 5 cents; total, $23. For 
the balance I draw on the old man. My wash- 
ing bill last year was $48, but as my necessary 
expenses were so high I was able to pay only $13 
of it. I would like to marry, but I can’t support 
a wife.” 

Evidently in the above list of expenses cigars 
are accidentally (?) omitted. Of course they are! 
Why, even in a ladies’ club which has recently 
been formed somewhere in Kentucky, knitting, 
billiards, crochet, cards, sewing-machines, liq- 
uors, and smoking are permitted. [N.B. Gen- 
tlemen are excluded from this club.] Conse- 
quently, it would be a strange anomaly to find a 
gentlemen’s club destitute of cigars—and do not 
young men generally belong to a club? 





Apropos, a certain lady who has little rever- 
ence for the inspiration drawn from Hayana, 
writes in the following style: ‘ 


‘*May never lady press his lips, his proffered love re- 
turnin 


? 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and keeps its 
chimney burning. 
May each true woman shun his sight, for fear his 
fumes might choke her; 
And none but those who smoke themselves have 
kisses for a smoker." 


If any patron of the weed should vouchsafe an 
answer to such an ca pre rebuke it would prob- 
ably be in a resigned and even cheerful strain, 
as: 

‘Farewell! I've yet one solace left which cheers my 
lonely hearth, 

And in that thought a thousand hopes are spring- 

ing into birth; 

= beautiful the vision comes amid life's gather- 

ing cares, 

Ins Ee ENE ae Sa ae ee- 

gare ee 





Inventions are becoming more and more won- 
derful every day—or perhaps we should rather 
say discoveries. Chemistry has just revealed a 
new and cheap method of supplying smokers 
with an excellent imitation of meerschaum from 

. We should not venture to give this 
fact publicity in the columns of the Bazar ex- 
cept that by a similar chemical process carrots 
may be changed into a capital imitation of coral, 
which is just now a fashionable ornament. 





The oun, ladies of Berwick, Maine, have per- 
formed a novel feat. Twenty of them went to a 
store, purchased a barrel of flour and other gro- 
ceries, put them upon a hand-sled, and drew 
them to the house of their minister, greatly to 
the amusement of the — and to the com- 
plete surprise of the pastor. 





It is said that a gentleman in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has (whether it is his own invention 
or not report does not relate), a wonderful ma- 
chine which cuts meat and vegetables, sifts flour, 
kneads bread, works a grater, slices fruit, churns, 
works over butter, and scours knives. it is sim- 
ple in construction, and has but four wheels, 
and yet does nearly every thing in the housc- 
keeping line except scolding the servants and 
waiting on the table. It is certainly unfortunate 
that this gentleman does not give more definite 
information about his ‘‘machine.” Other gen- 
tlemen might like a similar one if there are any 
more in the market; or does it cost too mach to 
keep one? 





Among the numerous blessings which are 
promised to us through the Pacific Railroad, 
when it is completed, is an abundance of frwit. 
Grapes of every variety are produced in Califor- 
nia, and can then be sent East, early in the sea- 
son, and at a moderate cost. It is expected that 
the demand will be enormous when the quality 
of the grapes becomes known. Figs, plums, 
peaches, pears, and quinces, also flourish there; 
and Oregon, it is stated, has not a rival in pro- 
ducing the apple and pear. So we may expect, 
in future years, to have our tables supplied with 
many kinds of fruit in the early summer months, 
before Eastern crops have matured. 


The latest fashion from Paris is a nose-protect- 
or, lined with fur, for ladies. This novelty does 
not seem so strange and uncalled-for as we might 
at first suppose; for Parisians have been suffer- 
ing the rigors of a semi-Siberian winter. Some 
declare that such a season has not been known 
there since the days of Julius Cesar; others say 
that it was. nearly as cold in 1840. At any rate, 
the turbulent little Seine has shown itself a min- 
iature Aretie Ocean, cold and silent. Skating 
and slceaing pane been “all the rage” among 
the ionables: of Paris; who, from the Em- 
peror and Empress downward, heve thronged 
around the lakes of the Bois de Bonlogne. For 
a while the Seine itself was the place of fashion- 
able rendezvous, but one or two luckless indi- 
viduals having fallen in and drowned themselves 
in spite of the ice, the authorities prohibited all 
further sporting there. 





A miserable martyr, writing from Paris, gives 
a most forlorn account of the Parisian method 
of making, or rather of receiving, New-Year's 
calls. His experience may have been unfortu- 
nate, but he was ushered into exceedingly cold 
rooms, grand but cheerless, without a semblance 
ofa tire. Here he sits shivering: Presently in 
comes a bonne, who bears with her two Lillipu- 
tian sticks, or rather splinters of wood, and pro- 
ceeds to kindle them in.an enormous fire-placc ; 
this was just for appearance sake, for no porsi- 
ble warmth could come from the sickly glare. 
Then comes in the mistress of the house and 
her ~~ wrapped up in heavy shawls, with 
blue-cold noses peeping out over them ; and there 
all sit shivering, Oe the compliments of the 
season,” andsadly watching the sickly and dim.n 
utive flame in the huge fire-place. No refre-h- 
ments are offered, and altogether ‘‘calls’’ in a 
freezing Paris parlor are not attractive enter- 
tainment. 





. “T have noticed,” remarks some unknown 
writer, ‘‘ that a-well-bred woman never hears an 
impertinent or vulgar remark.’’ This art of xot 
hearing at certain times is very conducive to one’s 
personal and domestic comfort. Some people are 
very anxious to hear every thing that will annoy 
them. If they have a hint that any one has spok- 
en ill about them they immediately begin to fer- 
ret out the particulars. They hear all the cross 
and scolding words that are uttered in the house- 
hold; they take in all the tattle and scandal that 
is afloat abroad; they are ostensibly shocked by 
rude and vulgar sayings and innuendoes in vari- 
ous places. A discreet deafness saves one from 
much annoyance; shut your ears when some- 
thing comes along that is not worthy to enter 
them; and when a tattling acquaintance insists 
upon dribbling out unacceptable scandal by hints 
and innuendoes, a moderate assumption of mental 
obtusiveness will nip the es in thebud. The 
retailer will regard you as hopelessly “dull,” and 
let you alone. 





Dr. Hays gives a pleasant picture of domestic 
life in a missionary’s fumily in Greenland, and 
also a hint of Esquimaux fashions in dress. Aft- 
er finding his way to the parsonage he says: I 
tapped at the door, and was ushered into a cozy 
little apartment by the oddest specimen of wo- 
mankind that ever answered bell. She was a full- 
blown Esquimaux, with coppery complexion, 
and black hair, which was twisted into a knot 
on the top of herhead. She wore a jacket which 
extended to her waist, seal-skin=pantaloons, and 
boots reaching above the knees, dyed scarlet, 
and embroidered in an astonishing manner, The 
room was redolent of the fragrant rose, and 
mignonnette, and heliotrope, which nestled in 
the sunlight under the snow-white curtains. A 
canary chirped on its perch above the door, a 
cat was purring on the hearth-rug, and an un- 
mistakable gentleman put out a soft white hand 
to give me welcome. It was the Rev. Mr. An- 
ton, missionary of the place. Mrs. Anton soon 
emerged from a snug little chamber adjoining. 
Her sister came in immediately afterward, and 
we were soon grouped about a home-like table. 





There are in Philadelphia six ladies who prac- 
-tice medicine, and have incomes varying from 
$2000 to $10,000. The highest income of a lady 
physician in New York is $15,000. 





We have received by private letter a detailed 
account of a ‘‘masquerade’’ party recently giv- 
en in Burlington, Iowa, which was pronounced 
“one of the happiest, pleasantest, and most 
complete ever enjoyed west of the Father of 
Waters.” 

The party was composed of the élite of the 
city, and among the spectators were several 
noted individuals, also visitors from abroad. 
The entertainments of the evening were vari- 
ous, and some of the performances decided- 
ly unique. Among other celebrated characters 

arper’s Bazar was represented by a fashionable 
suit made from a part of each number since 
its publication. The most prominent fashion 

lates, specimens of needle-work and hair-dress- 
ng, cloaks, mantles, etc., and several of the 
largest pictures were so displayed as to make 
the suit very comical. The words ‘“ Harper's 
Bazar’’ were displayed on the hat and collar. 





An adventurous young lady in Ohio lately cap- 
tured a beaver, and also the man who was carry- 
ing it about on his head. Young ladies are given 
to such tricks. 








‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most approved by 
the medical profession, do nothing bunt EXTRACT 
TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—so 25,000 Ve oreners testify. See their names at the 
fRoce, No. 19 Cooper Iustitute. 
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‘¢The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR UUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT, 
LE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 


‘A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIF 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
. ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE. and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 


The Best, Chaperone most Durable Instruments 
‘or Writing ever used. 





SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Call and yon will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 
A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘‘surpass al! others for comfort.” 
Miss H., January, 1868. 


HOMSON'’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘‘are complete, perfect, absolutely 
wanting nothing.” Mrs. C., December 15, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘ GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS ‘tit most exquisitely to the figure.” — 
(Eng]l.) Ladies’ Book, April, 1867. 


HOMSON’S Patent ‘‘GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS “are remarkably easy in wear."— 
London and Paris Magazine of Fashion, June, 1867. 
Ar Retail by 
LORD & TAYLOR. 
At Wno.esar BY 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
391 Bruadway, New York, Sole Patentees. 


NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


t@ Oxpers py MAIL WILL REOETVE Prompr At- 
TENTION, 























COLGATE & COMPANY'S 


RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 

by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. anos SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOIL SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
¢ ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 








PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. $27 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications, 


O*XE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
uitt's Lion Corres.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States" Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Dottar 
Greensack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory, 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


Ae THE FAMILY SEWING. 


BARTLETT'S Reverstutzk SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
Circulars, or examine the different styles at the 

BARTLETT MACHINE anv NEEDLE DEPOT, 

No. 569 Broadway, New York. 


‘T° bee See The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the nse of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is gag Pee THROWN AWay to 
few with weak thread. ere are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 

unquestionably ranked . 
CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 

Established in 1820, Labelled: 
JOHN CLARK, Jr, CO."8 
Mire Enp, Giaseow, 
BEST SLX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 

The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 


S SOLD BY THE PRIN 
CIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


VISITING CARDS beautifully written, and 
sent by mail, Address Capt, Tyler, Dayton, O. 




















THE GREAT 5 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


o'Fe 
TWO F 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





ality of 
China, which are un- 


40 cents ae pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT A AN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 21 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N.Y. 





‘fo give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amenrioan Tra ames 
we will stast with the American Houses, leaving out o 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or Lone rapa some of 
the richest retired merchants in t) 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China, 


foreign exchange used in the pure as. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fey, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a protit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 


of about 10 pw cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

‘ighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

basaag > = have added to — EIGHT profits br 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, coo ani 
wanes, and add the oriefnal cost of the Tea, ie will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay: And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party's goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary. package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each pap any name marked on their 
pack nd directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 83 Vesey street. ; 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may a 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
—— refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
= ‘reas and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boevs or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Laer make payable to the 


Order o! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. ¥. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 
> Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

-D, itor. 
pohtistian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

or. 
ao Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 











Bright, Editor. 
Ch 


The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ;'as well as the 
egres of thousands of persons in our published 
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Bas BLACK & CO., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAY 
CHOICE AEOEES, SD OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 


22 OCKS, 
Mapes on ape BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
‘HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOK, DO, ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & shor 20d the NEWLY-PA' TED THREE- 
THREAD BROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING Cco., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


HE TOILET VADE MECUM, contain- 

ing full and complete directions for manufactur- 

ing all the r ites of the toilet, including Perfumes, 
Pomatums, OUils, Tooth-Pastes, Powders, &c., &c., sent 


postpaid for 25 cents, b 
W. HEPB 102 Nassau St., New York. 


NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business. By first post, $2 25. S.R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


Go4r THAT WILL NOT INJURE FINE 
CLOTHES, 











You can make it at home in your own kitchens, and 
only cost you two cents per pound, No more trouble 
to make than a cup of tea. One pound of GEO. F. 
GANTZ & CO.'S PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH 
will make from Twelve to Fifteen pounds best Wurrr 
Hazp Soar. Directions free with Va dere 

OFFICE 62 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
ON’T FORGET 
TO SEND YOUR VALENTINE EARLY. 


CALL ON YOUR OLD FRIEND 
STRONG, NOW AT NO. 599 BROADWAY. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD. 
UEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS nave now zgapr: 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed 
and added Extracts from the same Journal 
giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and 
Yachting Excursions. Edited by ArTHuR 
Hetrs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $1 75. 


The charm of this volume is, in one word, its inim- 
itable artlessness, and its-entire freedom from preten- 
sion, affectation, dnd cant. These are marks of the 
highest breeding, and the highest breeding adds dig- 
nity and grace to the highest station....In the Jour- 
nals all is natural and all is ure.—-Edinburgh Review. 

ey have the charm which perfect naturalness 
combined with exquisite gracefulness might give to 
another writer; but from their actual writer they 
have a far higher interest. They serve, as nothing 
which was written for the pa se of doing it could 
serve, tu set before her people the real tone of the life 








family affectionateness, its ey rageny with 
orm the centre of 


from public business, are still engaged in ae 
ness which few 


gifts is strongly expressed, most 
clined to note the on . 


shness which com a@ read 
the absence of severer and more conscious art.—A the- 
neun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
HAVE ALSO JUST READY: 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF MOTLEY’S HISTORY 
OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History of the 
United Netherlands: from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609._ By 
J. Loruror Morttey, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise 
of the Dutch ee In Four Volumes. With 
Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvuet Sm1Lrs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU'’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuasxt1, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


DUFF'S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically Ilustrating Merchants’, Manu- 
facturers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad, and National 
Bank Accounts, including all the late Improvements 
in the Science. With a Copious Index. 4 
Derr, formerly Merchant, Founder and Proprietor 
of Duff's Mercantile Col Pittsburgh, Pa. 20th 
Edition, Enlarged and Re . S8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Luoy Ran- 
DALL COMFORT. Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
‘History of England. By Goupwin Sarr, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


rz Harpre & Brotners will send the above Works 
by Muil, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





RION PIANO-FORTE.—Patrentep. 
Highest premium awarded over all, even the re- 
nowned World's Exposition Pianos. Send for de- 
scriptive — — &c. Manufactory an 
warerooms, 187 and 189 Bowery. MANNER & CO. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
After Oil and Water-Color Paintings. 


Album of Cuba. (Four Pictures).............. $4 00 
Autumn Leaves—Maple....... Pidacccusd aco 
Autumn Leaves—Oak and Elm ..... 

We Mosses and Ferns 
Bird's Nest and Lichens 
Nine American Views 


DN Tac dgaas<4taddaess 








‘ 

The Baby; or, Going to the Bath. .....cccccese 8 00 
The Sisters Solan to The Baby)... 8 00 
The Poultry-Yard (after Lemmens) ....... » 00 
Poultry Life—A (after Lemmens) i P 

Poultry Life—B (comp'n wacom eeseserans ensin 
Dead Game, by G. Bossett ..............00.0005 3 00 
UO Ee noc ccccecccccccscascesscecee 6 00 
INEM TOI vc ccicdcchincocaccessceces 6 00 
Cosreggio’s | Ma “mye eecesccceesccccccceccee 10 00 

nder the Apple-Tree Niles) 

Rest on the Roadside (companion) AIF. oes see 5 00 
Cherries and Basket (afier Granberry) ......... 50 
Strawberries and Basket (after Granberry)..... 7 50 
The Kid's Play-Ground (after Bruith).......... OU 
UES cnakbnccccdaeseaséccecscecse 6 00 


*," Send for ‘* Prang's Chromo; a Journal of Popu- 

lar Art,” which contains a full catalogue of Prang's 

ications, with descriptions of the process of making 

Chromos, and Letters from distinguished Americans on 
Popular Art. It will be mailed free to any address by 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


24 Bs WILL FIND 
that 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER'S NEURALGIA PILL 
TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
is 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
THE ONLY SURE CURE 
for 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 
NEURALGIA, OR NERVE ACHE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 





REAT WONDER and Mystery. 26 cts. a package. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 


HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
In the Nomber for January was commenced “‘ The 


Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan MuLoor 
Craik. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets —— the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





‘* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone," a Novel, by Witx1k Co.iins. 


‘ The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
"ihe articles upon public questions which appear in 


Harrer’s Week.y form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


Tn it is now —~ published * The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 





See ——a 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's Week ty, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year .......... 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazinz, WErKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazinz, now com- 

rising thirty-five Volumetz, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $ Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s Weexty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 poe 4 A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avwti- 
TIONAL, for the WeEKLy or Bazar, and 24 cents apmi- 
TIONAL for the Magazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING In Harpgr’s Perroproars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $'50; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Iuside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside oe per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's .—$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fesruary 22, 1868. 
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FARM NOTES. 
How to Winnow Corn. 1st Meth- 
od.—Get some corn. Get some- 
who knows how to winnow 

it. t him do it. 











i ven 
in Piske ns 


} .—Place 
steward near the blower, and let 
him drive the blower while the 


hopper is filled wtih a large wecht. 
The is called the system view 79 

























cleanly wa; 
scum has been swept with a besom 
po a wire screen, while an- 
other lot goes on riddling, when it 
is the duty of the fauner 
each riddle as it. comes out. The 


too 
en a laborer is very 
‘warm, he sits down before the fan- 
ner, who soon restores him to 
coolness. 
Treatment of Fowls in Winter.— 
Roast them. a ‘ian 
Breakfast. — Alwa sit your 
poultry-yard before breakfast. If 
unable to find a fresh egg, go to 
the cattle-sheds. Remember that, 


where can not be obtained, a 
yoke of fine ox(h)en beaten up with 
a cup of tea is most invigorating. 


a 
A Haruisss Deate—Drowning 
in tears. 
—_—_a———_——_ 
A pert. little girl boasted to one 
of her little nds that her fa- 
ther kept a “ Ah, but,” 








An editor says he has given 20,000 dollars for a race- 
horse’ in r that he may catch iting sub- 
soribers.. Another, perenn weerd oe bag 3 a 
remember every event 0: ves, advises his su 
scribers to bathe in deep water. 

Caution To TRavELers.—As ev ey be France 

in lish, the 


nowadays is able to converse fluently 
best thing that our pay og can do when the: 
preg ale doy prac y Frenchmen is to 





A clergyman being much pressed by a lady of his 
acquaintance to pan a sermon the fmt Sunday after 


her marriage, complied, and chose: the followin 
sage in the Psalms poy Ce dg ‘And there shall be 
abundance of peace—while the moon endureth.” 





General Phil. Sheridan's engagement to Miss Grace 
Hilton is called a Grace-Phil alliance. 





ig to do with the dandelion? 
er a is an inky-bus? Whether 
one is (h)annted who receives daily visits from his 
mother’s sister ? 


Si cei ates EER Se 
Dyine Prayer or a Dog—Guide my bark. 
pkciwfed— Kasedielebiy 
A genius out West, who wished to mark a half. 
Pas new shirts, marked the first one John Jones, 
and the rest ditto. 


Of what trade is the sun?—A tanner. 
posers issih: 





A girl, presenting herself for a situation at a house 
‘*where no Irish need apply,” in answer to the ques- 
tion where she came from said, ‘‘Sure, couldn't ye 
persave by me accint that it’s Frinch I am?" 


PARE BSE MERE SN 
Tue onty Sarery Matones—Rich marriages. 





A gentleman fond of using high-flown language 
sometimes made very langhable mistakes. He had 
the honor of presiding at.a Ganday-echool celebration, 
and, after one of the speeches, he addressed the audi- 
ence, telling them that they would now have “‘some 
vocal music on the brass band !” 


Pie Rael: ed 
: What can you not name without breaking it ?—Si- 
lence. 





A German applied to Judge Stroud to be relieved 
from sitting upon ajury. ‘ What is your excuse ?” said 


his Honor. ‘I can't speak English,” was the re- 
ply. ** You have nothing to do witb speaking,” said 
he Judge. ‘‘But I can’t understand good English.” 


‘That's no excuse,” replied the Judge. ‘You are 
not likely to hear good English at this bar.” 
ee 
One Jeames Flaherty was beowant up before a mag- 
istrate for marryiig six wives. e magistrate asked 
im, ‘tHow -he could be so hardeued’ a villain?" 
‘Please your worship,” says Jeames, ‘‘I was trying 
to get a good one.” 





A couple in Louisville celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding a few days ago. Dur- 
ing all that time they had never spoken crossly to 
each other.. They are both deaf and dumb. 
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A Portogoese mayor enumerated among the marks 
by which 








was the triumphant reply, ‘‘my 
father drives an omnibus!” 


* 


RISE AND FALL OF ORINOLINE. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF : 
CRINOLINE. i ia bo ee 
VII. yf 


CRINOLINE IN THE Cocntry.—‘‘ Only think!” 
exclaimed an old peasant one day, ‘‘my girl must 
be mad! I was up in my barn yesterday, and 
saw her in the middle of the yard take up a hen- 
coop, put it round her, and then stare-round as 
proud as possible!” Whether the girl in ques- 
tion actually wore the hen-coop, or only tried it 
on, I do not know; but this much is certain, that 
in the country people sometimes wore home-made 
crinolines, constructed of reeds and osiers. It is 
probable that these did not fit quite so well as a 
patent hoop-skirt; but crinoline is the fashion, 
and Polly in the country will not be a whit be- 
hind her sister in town. Once she went about, 
to church or to the fair, as free and lively as 
possible: her neat woolen gown hung closely, and 
she could enjoy herself. ‘Two years ago she ap- 
peared, as it were, stuck in the middle of a barrel, 
and walked up the narrow village street in perfect 
agony lest she should upset something on one 
side or the other. Her dress was too small for 
the hoops, and so it assumed the wildest shapes, 
and provoked her usually contented Jack to say; 
**You don’t look nice to-day!” And when she 
sat down, or rather tried to—for she. generally 
had to give it up after sundry ‘vain attempts— 
when, however, she succeeded.-in -sitting, she 
probably broke her heart and ‘crinoline at:once; 
and had need of all her wit to avoid being laughed 
out of the room. Such were the troubles of crino- 
line in the country; and all arose, like the troubles 
of the frogs, from envying the superior dimensions 
of their town-sisters. But these huge skirts have 
now contracted, and the hoops of to-day only 
serve as a comfortable support to the clothing, 
without endangering all about them. 
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| FACETIA. 

A mrvistze, traveling through the West in a mis- 
sionary capacity several years ago, was Holding an 
animated theological conversation with an old lady 
upon whom he had called, in the course of which he 
asked her what idea she had formed of the doctrine 
of total de a “Oh,” said she, “I think it is a 
good doctrine, if people would only live up to it.” 


a ee 




















Aman from the Auburn prison says he left there 
all his admiration for auburn locks. 
RE ESSER EZ 
“Well, Pat, how goes your watch, does it keep 
good time?" said his employer to a native Hibernian, 
who sat gazing in admiration upon the face of a ten- 
dollar watch which he had won the previous night in 
a raffle. ‘Ah, faith, Sir, it’s the Gentes thing in- 
tirely,"” was Pat's reply; ‘‘it bates time altogither. I 
regulated the sun by it this morning, and it was half 
an hour past it at sunset." 
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An anruatep Minerat—Dr. Living-stone, 
ete 
The man who sang ‘‘O breathe no more that sim- 
ple air,” went into the smoking car, where the air was 
more mixed. 


i 
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A Borr—The man who persists in talking about 
himself when you wish to talk about yourself. 









4- The one who cagried It and others. 





5. The one who received It. 








e body of a drowned man might be identi- 
fied when found, ‘“‘amarked impediment in his speech.” 


THE STORY OF A VALENTINE. 
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6. What came of It. 




























